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Smooth, perfectly fitting joints—beautiful cabinet 
work—work requiring precision and accuracy 
can only be done with good tools. That means 
not only good in quality but the most scien- 
tific skill in adjustment, ““hang,’’ balance, 
distribution of weight—just the right 
\\ temperforhard, durableedgesortough 
Steeae\\\\ Strikingsurfaces. You will find per- 
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SS fection in such details in the famous 


KEEN KUTTER “r--i: 


The only :omplete line of guaranteed tools under one name and trade- 
mark. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, or money refunded. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remaine Long After the Price is Forgotten. <td 
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Send for Tool Booklet No. 896 and 
Home Furniture Design Booklet No. 976 
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collars...... 


Our latest Harness Catalog is a big, handsomely illustrated book, 
showing the largest line of sound quality harness, saddles, horse blankets, 
plush and fur carriage and auto robes in the country, ranging from the 
lowest priced dependable grades to the finest obtainable. 


To get the fullest value for your money you must have this free catalog. Write 
for it today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, [Illinois 


































For Twenty-Five Years. 

EIGHT PA Sin cxcept Texan Date 
Ahk., a Sot Pa. oe Mont. Be > reas 
more. Special Prices to these States on request. 
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Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern [Illinois National 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 









THE POULTRY YARD 





Im writing te our advertisers. You wil 
geta very quick reply if you de. 


Always Mention this Journal 








Managing Busi Fowl 


H, W. PARDEY 


Our flock of poultry consists of 200 
utility bred Rhode Island Reds and 
20 fancy White Wyandotte fowls. 
Twenty-five of the Reds are year- 
lings, the rest pullets, some of which 
were hatched as late as June. All 
the birds have been hatched in hot- 
air incubators and raised in a hot- 
water brooding house. They have 
been fed exclusively on dry feed since 
hatching and are housed in open-air 
houses. During the winter the flock 
is fed twice a day, scratch feed in the 
litter mornings and silage at night. 
Dry mash in hoppers, as well as pure 
water, charcoal, shell and grit, ar> 
accessible at all times. The drink- 
ing water in winter is slightly warmed. 
We make our own mash and scratch 
feed as we have found that it is pos- 
sible to produce a mixture in every 
way the equal of the commercial ar- 
ticle at considerably less cost. Green 
bone has been fed to a small extent 
during the cold weather. 

The pullets, which were practically 
all laying at an age of six months, 
laid steadily all winter. They ~will 
average better than five pounds and 
the yearlings six. As an example of 
the vitality of the strain, we had a 
pullet which stole a nest last summer 
and brought off a hatch of nine. She 
was a few days over five months old 
when the chickens hatched, and 
every chicken lived to maturity. 


Maintaining the Vigor 


Our strain is founded upon birds 
and eggs purchased from one of the 
largest and 
Island Red farms in the very region 
where the breed originated, and new 
bleod of equally high quality is in- 
troduced eath year to guard against 
the dangers of inbreeding. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that such 
stock, housed in clean, dry quarters 
and fed in a common sense ma=ner, 
should produce good results. An- 
nually we hatch abut 2500 chickens, 
most of which are sold as day-old 
chicks. We have yet to receive a 
complaint concerning the vitality of 
the birds. Many settings are sold for 
hatching each spring, and the fer- 
tility has run as high as 95%, very 
seldom going as low as 80%. Twelve 
to 15 females are put with the male 
bird. : 


Although we realize that we might 
obtain very exceptionaal egg records 
by forcing the fowls, we find that 
excessive forcing weakens mot so 
much the fertility as the hatch ability 
of the eggs and the livability—as it 
might be called—of the subsequent 
chicks, Fed as outlined above, our 
flock of 220 laid 3185 eggs in- Jan- 
uary—by Bo means a poor. record, 
considering the fact that the fowls 
were at no time forced. 


What Becomes of the Eggs 


From the middle of January until 
June practically all our eggs go into 
the incubators or are sold for hatch- 
ing. The rest of the year they are 
sold to a butcher who calls for the 
eggs twice a week and who pays 4 
cents a dozen under the retail market 
price. All things considered, we find 
it a very satisfactory method. Every 
year we renew nearly the whole flock, 
retaining only two or three pens of 
especially fine yearlings. No differ- 
ence in strength and vigor has yet 
been detected between the yearling 
and the pullet hatched chicks. This 
is probably traceable to a large ex- 
tent to the method of feeding, which 
enables the pullets te enjoy a con- 
tinuous and healthy growth before 
they reach the laying period. Liberal 
feeding is nowhere so essential as 
during the period of growth and, if 
onee stunted, the harm dome cannot 
be helped at any later time. Proper 
feeding from the chick up is just as 
essential as proper selection of fowl 
in building up an egg-strain. With 
8185 eggs in January—an average of 
14% a hen—we have made the first 
step towards a higher number of 
eggs a hen for 1911 than in 1910. 





most successful Rhode . 
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Famous Duck Farm Abandoned 


CYBUS T, FOX, TENNESSEE 






The Lehigh county duck farm near 
Dorney’s Park, Pa, several miles from 
Allentown, is no more. The time was 
when it was one of that city’s main 
attractions, and all visitors who were 
able to spare the time were escorted to 
it. A country inn, adjoining the prem- 
ises, was celebrated for its duck din- 
ners and suppers, and often a visit to 
the noted farm ended with a call at 
this. hostelry, where a duck banquet 
completed the day’s tour. 

I have been at this farm when 5000 
White Pekin ducks could be seen in 
several inclosures, ready to be killed 
and shipped. The number forwarded 
to market in one season has exceeded 
30,000, Ducks could be seen at any 
time in al] stages of growth. Visitors 
paid a.dime for admission to the duck 
inclosure, and there they could see 
incubators filled with eggs, brooders 
containing the newly arrived fledgings 
and then following building after 
building, and yard after yard, for a 

of se~eral city blocks, they 
would see ducklings of all sizes until 


the pens. were reached. 
The tors avefaged 300 a day, but 
the shows that one day more 


record 

than 1000 persons inspected the inter- 
esting The ducklings when 
reaching 1% to two pounds in weight 
(when dressed) were sent principally 
too New York hotels and restaurants 
and to seaside resorts. Some of the 
fattest would weigh three pounds 
apiece. The-.price obtained ranged 
from 40 to 50 cents a pound, according 
to the season. For some that reached 
the market early 60 cents a pound 
was ved. 

Cc. W. B. Gernerd of Allentown, an 
experienced poultryman, was the 
founder of the businees. He brought 
the producing of ducks for the mar- 
ket to a fine point, and enjoyed the 
best markets in the United States. Al- 
lentown ducks were’served on the 
tables of leading hotels everywhere. 
Then the example and success of this 
duck farm found many imitators and 
soon the business was overdone. Prices 
dropped until there was but little 
profit for the shipper. Finally the 
Lehigh concern got into the hands of 
the sheriff. Col H. C. Trexler attend- 
ed the sale and bought it. Having 
gone into the poultry business at 
Cetronia Col Trexler did not care to 
continue the operation on this farm. 
Therefore, the buildings were dis- 
mantied and the ducl business at 
Dorney’s Park was discontinued. 

One of the largest duck farms in 
Pennsylvania at this time is that at 
White Hill station on the Harrisburg 
and Gettysburg division of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroad in the 
Cumberland valley, about three miles 
from Harrisburg, where thousands of 
white ducks can be seen in spring and 
early summer. 





Frightened. Hens—A few years ago 
I had a man who could not endure 
the sight of a hen about the builld- 
ings. Every little while a valuable 
Leghorn would be brought in with a 
leg .or a wing broken. The man’s 
excuse was that the horses had 
stepped on it. I have since become 
convinced that he had injured the 
fowls by throwing things at them. 
I have not been troubled in that way 
since this man went. While he stayed 
I was at a ioss for a long time to 
learn why the hens did not lay well. 
At last I discovered they were in the 
habit of hiding in any out-of-the-way 
place when this man was about the 
buildings. In order to lay, a hen 
must be active, but must not be 
afraid to venture out. During this 
man’s stay I received small returns 
from my poultry. <A hen is a good 
deal like a cow: she likes to be let 
alone to wander at her own sweet 
will whereves she pleases. The good 
cow will go off by herself in the pas- 
ture and crop choice bits in the 
fence rows. Just so with a hen, 
which is naturally a peaceable crea- 
ture on the farm. Given her lberty, 
she is always busy when happy, and 
happy only when she is not afraid. 
When she is under foot it is because 
she is minding her business, looking 
for something to manufacture into 
eggs. From my knowledge of hens 
and from my experience with this 
man, I would advise anyone who has 
a hired man not fond of poultry to 
ship him to some farm where poul- 
try is not kept.—]Magadaiene Mer- 
ritt, Albany County, N ¥, 
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N some respects the New York state 
fair only -marked time this year. 
Although the grounds and buildings 
are in an unfinished condition— 

chaotic, in fact—nothing in the way of 
advance at Syracuse was accomplished past 12 
months. Not a single new building has been 
put up and few changes for the better have 
been inaugurated. It is true, most of the 
exhibits were larger and some were better, 
but no innovations of particular merit were 
noted, unless it be the magnificent idea of 
Commissioner Pearson in bringing a splendid 
body of farm boys as guests of the fair. Com- 
ments on this feature have appeared in recent 
numbers of this journal. Visitors who came 
during the first of the week 





“ing down jobs at the fair. 
* will do well to listen to none of the demands 
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kind of service for which he is paid. Although 
he draws a salary of $3000 a year, and hands 
in very heavy expense bills, he has~ been 
devoting the time which belongs to the state 
to private and personal affairs. He has done 
this not only before the fair, but during the 
fair as well. 


Too Much Politics 


This brings up the fact that there is alto- 
gether too much politics at the New York 


state fair. This has been true in the past 
and it is true today. You see it everywhere. 
There are too many political’ attaches hold- 


The fair board 


Number 13 


of politicians in the future, and to select’ 
assistants and workers for service and not to 
pay the political debts of some Syracuse or 
Albany politician. 

It should be remembered that this fair has 
been established and is maintained to further 
agriculture ‘and industry. Politics 
place in its administration. Some day it will 
be decidedly bad taste for any governor to 
appoint any man on the commission who is 
not largely engaged in agriculture, and a dis- 
grace likewise for the fair board to employ 
any assistants or laborers except those who 
give honest service. As Gov Dix has well 
said, the public dollar should get as much 
labor as the private dollar. This desirable 

state of affairs will result when 


has no 





were displeased with the unfin- 
ished condition of the exhibits 
when the fair opened. In some 
departments it was not until 
Tuesday that the exhibits wer¢ 
in place. There is no excuse 
for this. «The fair commission- 
ers and their assistants are all 
paid for their- work and there 
could be no excuse for delay in 
having the exhibits in place, 
and yet it is a fact that 
one. commissioner never even 
showed up at the grounds until 
the day before the opening of 
the fair. 

This same commissioner, 
during the week, was seldom to 
be found at the exhibits under . 
his control, and then only to 
pass through the building. He 
gave the exhibits no attention 
whatever. American Agricul- 
turist refers to Commissioner 
Murphy. Because he has been 
on the fair board so short a 
time is one reason why he 
ought to give the work especial 
attention this year, and be onto 
his job every moment of every 
day; that he might give the 














all persons in any official capac- 
ity will see to it that merit and 
not personal relation or politics 
enter into any appointment or 
selection of laborers and 
workers. 

An observation that brooks 
no dispute at this fair was the 
inefficiency of the police depart- 
ment. From the very opening 
day the crowd was poorly 
handled. This inefficiency was 
particularly conspicuous on the 
race track and airsh'p field. It 
was the wonder throughout the 
week that many. people were 
not injured or killed as they 
surged around and about the 
airship or the race tracks. Then 
finally came the terrible race 
track disaster of Saiurday, Sep- 
tember 16, when 10 persons 
were killed and others cruelly 
injured, with a runaway aufo- 
mobile plunging at a 75-mile- 
an-hour speed through the 
ropes and into the unprotected 
crowds of people. It is, indeed, 
high time that the fair board 
meet. such rank conditions by 
inviting the state militia another 
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year to police and parole the grounds. The 
boys will get excellent training and fully 
$1200 could be saved annually on the expense 
account of the fair, to say nothing of life and 
limb. Ohio has tried this plan, and it works 
admirably. 

Another change that ought to be intro- 
duced is the use of coin stiles at the gates. 
Tickets are out of date; they mean a loss 
in money and their use is easily abused. The 
coin system cannot be misused and it secures 
to the fair every cent belonging to it. And 
in this connection we renew the suggestion 
ef the abolishing of free passes. Editorial 
mention in American Agriculturist was made 
of this desirable change in last week’s issue, 
describing the successful plan in Ohio, and 
the proof of its emphatic indorsement. Pub- 
lic opinion has sustained the Ohio board since 
it abolished the free pass graft at the state 
fair. Public opinion will sustain the New 
York board when it does the same. 

Free passes should be abolished speedily, 
and all should be treated alike, with the 
requirement that everybody pay, from the 
governor down. The rule in New York now 
is for those most able to pay to get a free 
pass, and those least able to pay to be charged 
an admission fee. It is wrong; the practice is 
vicious, disgraceful and should be stopped at 
once. Gentlemen of the fair commission, 
treat everybody alike; even pay yourselves. 
You yourselves are paid exceedingly well by 
the state, even more than your services are 
worth considering the time you give to this 
work. So make a clean sweep and wipe out 
all free passes of every description. 
pay and all pay alike. Give everybody a 
square deal. 

In the main, the transportation service has 
been better than last year. There was less 
crushing of crowds during the morning and 
evening rush hours, due to more trains and 
cars, but there is still room for mugh improve- 
ment. The fare to the grounds is high—too 
high, in fact, for the distance, and there 
can be no excuse for delays, especially on 
the railroads. On several occasions trains 
would stop when half way on the journey, 
with waits of many minutes, and several long 
stops were noted. These cannot be tolerated, 
and the fair officials will do well to attempt 
to cure the trouble. It seems that the block 
system is responsible for these delays. 

The New York Central railway came ‘in for 
its share of censure, because so few trains 
were run direct from the grounds to the 
towns along its lines. The railroad is per- 
fectly willing to adopt this policy, but the 
Syracuse chamber of commerce brought pres- 
sure to bear upon the railroad officials, so 
as to compel as many visitors as possible to 
come back to the city. Why? To tempt 
these people to stay in the city and spend 
money. This may be “fun for the boys but 
death to the frogs.” It is all well enough 
to have the Karnival, but quite another thing 
to compel people who don’t care for such 
things to spend their hard-earned money 
unnecessarily. ‘The fair commissioners should 
aim to serve the people and not to cater to 
the pocketbooks of a few Syracuse busi- 
ness men. 


New Buildings Greatly Needed 


The grounds, as a whole, were in good con- 
dition, considering the weather troubles. The 
flower embellishments were never equaled. 
On the other hand, there is no excuse for 
the careless disregard of sanitation, comfort 
and looks, in allowing the manure from the 
stables to accumulate about the many live 
stock buildings. Nor is there any excuse for 
dumping swill from the scores of small 
kitchens out on the grounds, in many 
instances along the direct passageways of the 
people, This was simply awful at times. The 
pommission must not permit this slovenliness 


Let all 


to eccur another year. Few backyards in 
the state are as bad as these long stretches 
of garbage and manure and waste paper 
noticed everywhere. There can be no excuse 
for this lack of attention. 


No new buildings have been erected during 


the past 12 months. This shortsightedness 
must be recorded against the legislature and 
against the legislature only, The people have 
definitely advised the law-making body to 
develop and round out the state fair. They 
expect this to be done, Politics must not 
interfere. If further delay is occasioned, fur- 
ther instructiofts will be given, and in terms 
the meaning of which will not be mistaken. 

The buildings most needed at ‘present are 
the live stock building, an horticultural build- 
ing, and a poultry building. This year the 
judging was done in the mud, with the peo- 
ple standing all about the ring in the mud. 
Disgust crept all the way up your backbone 
as you watched the magnificent animals being 
judged, with thousands of spectators looking 
on—and all in the mud. Shades of all the 
noble breeders of the past! The great state 
of New York cannot afford to allow this con- 
ditiofi to continue. Let the live stock build- 
ing come first, to be followed at once, or a 
year later, by the horticultural, and the poul- 
try buildings. This plan will utilize much 
land now occupied by the old, rackety live 
stock barns, enabling the grouping of the 
machinery exhibits to the advantage of the 
exhibitors, and to the great convenience of 
the people who come to study and to learn. 

The live stock building should be so con- 
structed as to include a large auditorium in 
which to have the judging of the large ani- 
mals, like horses and cattle; and at the same 
time the auditorium will provide an adequate 
place for the holding of events like the horse 
show. This should be held at night, with the 
grounds lighted up. The receipts would cover 
the cost of the enterprise, leaving the $10,000 
now devoted to the horse show to be used for 
more needful and useful features. When 
such vast crowds of people come to visit the 
fair, they should be given opportunity to 
utilize every available moment of the day, 
and not have their time squandered during 
the evening and night by Karnival shows, 
that largely attract those only whose friends 
and relatives are participants in them. 


More and Better Live Stock 


In a broad way the live stock exhibits 
were a bit better than in past years. The 
horse exhibit, particularly, was astonishingly 
good, in draft and farm breeding Classes. Lit- 
tle had been done in this direction in past 
years. Until a year ago, when Commissioner 
Pearson took up this department, there had 
never been enough draft and farm horses 
shown to make it worth while to give any 
attention to this side of agriculture. _But last 
year an exhibit was made that showed clearly 
that New York can give an exhibit of farm 
draft horses equal to the best, and superior 
to most state fairs, even those held in the 
prairie districts of the west. .The outlook 
was discouraging up to last year, but at that 
time the commissioner’s enthusiasm and clear 
planning brought 196 horses, and this year 
over 300 were exhibited. That’s an exhibit 
hard to beat anywhere. 

If more New York breeders were to enter 
next year, what a wonderful showing the 
horses would make. The splendid exhibit 
of Suffolk Punches by F. 8S. Peer elicited 
much comment. One prominent judge, who 
has been identified with many horse shows, 
said that Peer’s exhibit was one of the best 
ever seen in this country. In both the Shire 
and Clydesdale classes very superior animals 
were shown. The Percheron exhibit was 
hardly equal to last year. MHeart’s Delight 
farm had an exhibit of unusual merit. Bell 
Brothers also made a splendid showing. 
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-these grounds. 


The exhibit of cattle sustained its reputa- 
tion in extent and-excellence. Of course, this 
is te be expected. In dairy lines the Empire 
state is the central breeding ground. Taken 
as a whole, no. state in the union excels 
New York in the dairy business, and no siate 
ever succeeds in bringing together a better 
show. This year 125 more stalls were 
required to accommodate the cattle. Owing 
to lack of space these were placed in the 
aisles of the cattle barn. 

The Guernseys showed up better than 
usual. Much comment was heard also about 
the Jerseys, particularly in the aged cow class. 
The 13 individuals were a great attraction in 
themselves. The Ayrshires were out in good 
numbers and the quality was good. The Hol- 
steins did gage equal their showing made three 
years ago. The Brown Swiss men brought 
credit to themselves, in the excellent showing 
they made this year. 


Sheep and Swine Triumphant 


The live stock department was conspicuous 
also because of the splendid exhibit of hogs 
and sheep. The Merinos and Shropshires 
were unusually well represented. The compe- 
tition in each breed was keen, with all classes 
full, and marked with intense rivalry. In 
many instances it was merely a toss up as 
to the winner. The entries of sheep were the 
largest on record. The number actually shown 
was the largest in years. The quality of 
exhibits was the best in every class that 
has been brought together on the present 
grounds. 

The sheep judges frequently commented on 
the high quality of the different animals 
brought before them in the ring. Levi A. 
Page, the superintendent in charge, who has 
been.in attendance at the fair.for 20 years, 
stated that, in his opinion, this year’s sheep 
show exceeds every previous show in quality 
and number. One of the exhibitors sold 
a ram for $500 and seven ewes for $100 
each. This sale indicates the extent and 
quality. Other breeders made equally good 
sales, and stated that they had sold more 
animals at the fair than thus -far in the 
season. The number of sheep in each breed 
was as follows: Cotswolds, 50; Southdowns, 
Shropshires, 125; Hampshires, 80; 
Oxford Downs, 47; Cheviots, 41; Horned 
Dorsets, 43; Lincolns, 40; Leicesters, 30; 
Delaine Merinos, 66; Wrinkly Merinos; 65; 
Rambouillets, 55; Suffolks, 34, and Black- 
Faced Highlands, 12. 

The hog show established this year a new 
record. It was the largest ever known on 
The Poland-Chinas, Berk- 
shires and Chester Whites were extremely 
good. Besides the greater numbers there 
was also a’ greater variety than ever pre- 
viously shown on the grounds. No national 
show was ever more complete. . The list fol- 
lowing shows the many breeds represented 
and the numbers: Berkshires, 115; Poland- 
Chinas, 64; Chester Whites, 65; Cheshires, 
45; Duroc-Jerseys, 78; Mule Foots, 30; Small 
Yorkshires, 40; Large Yorkshires, 46; Essex, 
30; Victorias, 60; Tamworths, 50. 

This splendid showing clearly indicates the 
growing interest in better’ stock in the state. 
New York can well be proud of this live stock 
record at its annual state fair. 


Wonderful Machinery Display 


In point of variety and in extent the 
machinery exhibits far exceeded those of 
former years. Though several exhibitors-who 
made large displays in former years were 
absent, their places were filled by new and 
enterprising concerns. The display, as a whole, 
was fuller, more varied and more represen- 
tative of the manufacturing industry than 
ever before. In spite of the fact that every 
inch of available space was occupied, 

[To Page 286.] 
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Farmers’ Exchange Makes Splendid Start 


Spirit of Co-operation in Burlington County (New Jersey) Exchange—- Within Ten Miles Are 15 Stations---Supplies 
Are Bought and Products Sold—All Done Through a Central Office---Works Better Than Individual 
Selling from Wagon--First Year’s Results---By A. L. Collins of Burlington County, New Jersey 


HAT the farmers of Burlington 
county, N J, are progressive and 
wide awake to their own interests 
is shown in the results of the first 

year’s work of the Burlington county farm- 
ers’ exchange. This county is unsurpassed in 
several ways. It is located between two of 
the best markets in the United States. The 
western part contains some of the best all- 
around agricultural land to be found any- 
where, and then there are no better skilled 
or more intelligent farmers anywhere. , 

The grange here is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with 10 live granges and 2000 members. 
The farmers’ exchange is one of the practical 
results of grange teachings, co-operation. 
Much co-operative buying of farm supplies 
has been done for years by some of the sub- 
ordinate granges of the country, Moorestown 
grange having bought fertilizers and seeds 
amounting to $50,000 a year. The first co-op- 
erative selling was done by a committee of 
this grange. These operations were confined 
to strawberries, and resulted in disposing of 
about 100 cars a year. 


Much Business First Year 


A year and a half ago the exchange was 
organized with central office at Mount Holly, 
the county seat, and 15 leading stations 


items sold were the following: Straw- 
berries, 167 ij amounting to $76,904. 
These were mostly sold for cash, and 
all were loaded at Moorestown, where 


Several buyers were on the ground and the 
market was active. Twice as many could 
have been disposed of. The average price of 
all sold was $2.14 a crate of 32 quarts. Seven 
cars of gooseberries were sold amounting to 
$7784. Potatoes, loaded at all the stations, 
amounted to 1012 cars, and brought $278,000, 
at an average price of 49% cents a bushel. 
In addition, the following also were sold: 
Peaches, 3486 baskets, amounting to $1959; 
cabbage, 18 cars; hay, nine cars; Kieffer 
pears, 99 cars, amounting to $12,558; and 
consigned goods, such as asparagus, peas, 
beans, sugar corn, apples, tomatoes, cherries, 
huckleberries, currants and melons, to the 
amount of $101,267. These were received in 
less than carload lots and shipped on. con- 
signment to the best houses in New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark, Boston and other 
points. The total amount of business done 
was $600,000. Produce was shipped into 21 
different states and 110 cities, going as far 
west as South Dakota and Des Moines, Ia, and 
as far north as Ottawa and Montreal, Canada. 
The exchange made ready for a much larger 
business this year, and has distributed among 


teams mostly going in the night, ready for 
the early morning market. This required a 
first-class team, a modern truck rig and good 
harness, which, together with the load, often 
amounted to $1000 worth, and frequently 
intrusted to incompetent and careless farm 
labor, to be jolted over the city cobbles and 
possibly run into by “trains or trolley cars, 
and at most the rig could make but one trip 
in 24 hours. 

Then, too, shippers formerly went to Phil- 
adelphia market, bought and reshipped the 
produce, and after all this handling made 
a profit which, added to the commission mer- 
chant’s 10%, all came off the farmers’ price. 
Today, the larger part goes to the nearest 
railroad station. Several trips a day can be 
made, and a much cheaper team and wagon 
will answer every ptirpose. The produce is 
handled less, arrives in better condition, and 
the perishable articles, such as berries and 
fruit, can be placed in iced cars within a few 
hours from picking time, and can be shipped 
to their destination in much better condition 
and arrive there and be sold to consumers 
24 hours fresher, with less handling, less 
exposure, less jolting and less expense. The 
buyer can afford to pay more and does pay 
more for goods handled in this way, and the 
farmer can grow and handle a much larger 
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Fountain Springs of the Holstein Milk River, New York State Fair 


within a radius of about 10 miles.’ The busi- 
ness of the exchange is controlled by a board 
of 15 directors, one from each leading section, 
and managed by a president, secretary and 
treasurer and general manager. We have 
600 members and some joining continually. 
The exchange got under way a little too late 
last year to do its best in some lines, as 
farmers had already placed their orders with 
dealers for certain lines of supplies, but in 
spite of this the exchange did a much larger 
business than anyone expected. Some of the 
items bought for the farmer were the follow- 
ing: Fertilizers, 20 cars, amounting to $10,- 
446; -lime, 30 cars, amounting to $2410; 
seed potatoes from Maine, 21 cars, amount- 
ing to $13,548; berry crates, 40 carloads, 
amounting to $8815; grass seed, two cars, 
amounting. to $7201; hampers, baskets, 
binder twine, ete, making a total of about 
$50,000. These, figures will, no doubt, be 
doubled this present year. Some of the 


the members seed potatoes, fertilizer, berry 
crates, hampers, seed peas and beans, peach 
baskets, spraying material and. many other 
articles in less amounts. These goods are 
all bought first hand, and at a great saving 
to the farmers who avail themselves of the 
opportunity. There is no small amount of 
office work and detaiFin connection with run- 
ning a farmers’ exchange. According to the 
treasurer’s report, for the past year 15,000 
letters were mailed from the office and 4894 
checks were sent out. The number of ledger 
accounts was 1225. This amount of business 
was done on a paid-in capital of about 
$16,000. 

The better part of Burlington county is 
within teaming distance of. Philadelphia, and 
heretofore practically all the produce grown 
was hauled to that market, on wagons made 
especially for the business, holding from 100 
to 200 baskets, cver. the best system of 
improved stone roads in the country, the 


acreage. There is no disputing the fact, that the 
farmer who sold through the exchange the 
past year obtained better prices than his 
neighbor who hauled to Philadelphia, and yet 
the neighbor received more than he would 
have got had it not been for the exchange. 
In other words, it not only helps the member, 
but helps the whole community. 

The exchange has certainly been a great 
boon to the farmer 20 miles from market 
but within five miles of railroad. His land 
has increased in value and rents have gone 
higher, because good farms are in more 
demand than ever before. The Burlington 
county farmer is making more money, living 
better and enjoying iife more than ever 
before. One man produced 30,000 baskets 


of the peaches the past season. Another 
. grew 215 acres of potatoes, another shipped 
100 tons of strawberries, another sold 


$5000 worth of asparagus, another owns 


[To Page 281.] 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


. ONION CROP MODERATE SIZE 
Large Acreage at the Start—Summer Drouth Retarded Best 
Development—-American Agriculturists’ Final Report— 
Many Good Onions and Prices Open Well 


Two or three things stand out 
prominently in summarizing the com- 
mercial onion crop of 1911; these have 
been reflected in our earlier reports of 
crop progress. First of all the total 
yield should have been much larger 
than it is, But conditions were so un- 
favorable in many important onion 
growing sections, that the final round- 
up in early September accentuates the 
disappointments to onion growers. 

Carefully grouping and analyzing 
reports from American Agriculturist 
correspondents this, our final report, 
places the onion crop of 191i at 4,176,- 
000 bushels, or nearly 400,000 bushels 
short of last year. This report covers 
what is known as the commercial on- 
ion growing belt east of the Rocky 
mountains and north of the Ohio 
river, making up what is really the 


winter supply of onions. Outside of 
this are the small pockets, here 
and there, which do something 


toward supplying local needs; the 
Texas crop, long since harvested and 
consumed; the Pacific coast crop, 
grown in the American northwest 
finds a market outlet not only in the 
nearby towns and cities, but as far as 
Alaska. 

A feature that stands out is the in- 
creasing prominence given to onion 
culture in certain states where this 
has long been a money crop, notably 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and New 
York. In the last named state the 
acreage is a little smaller than a year 
ago, but elsewhere a substantial in- 
crease. In recent years Indiana has 
made greater strides in extending the 
onion acreage than any other section, 
although’ Ohio leads in actual area. 


Growing Season Indifferent 


Early in the season growers planted 
a big acreage and so the spring started 
out. But as shown by American Agri- 
culturist reports at the time, the 
season for planting was in many in- 
stances unfavorable, with much dry 
weather, combined with high winds, 
giving the crop an indifferent start. 
This was followed by long, continued 
drouth during the growing period 
which proved the chief repressive fac- 
tor in producing a big crop’of onions. 
As a result, while the atreage shows 
up large, the rate of yield is smaller 
than the last two seasons, This came 
about partly through the practical 
abandonment here and there of sub- 
stantial areas, but more particularly 
through the smallness of the bulbs. 

The hot, dry weather of the summer 
caused heavy losses in Ohio, Indiana 
and portions of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. One or two important Wis- 
consin sections found the onion crop 
a practical failure. Here and there 
in Ohio it was necessary to reseed in 
May, and some of these reseedings 
turned out indifferently; thus Ohio 
with a large acreage has only a mod- 
erate crop. Following the serious 
drouth came plenty of moisture, in 
some cases too much, during the close 
of the growing season in August. 
While this helped some fields, it hin- 
dered the curing down in others. 


New York’s 


The acreage under onions finally 
brought to harvest is a little less than 
last year, according to reports to 
American Agriculturist. The rate of 
yield in Orange county was some- 
what deficient, owing partly to small 
size of the onions. while other im- 
portant counties such as Madison, 
Wayne and Rensselaer show up well. 
Around Williamson, Wayne county, 
the crop has mostly gone into stor- 
age rather than accept early Septem- 
ber price offered of 60 cents. The 
Long Island crop is all sold. Around 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer county,’ the 
onions are rather small, this reducing 
total bushels and sales indifferent up 
to the. second week in ‘September. 
One well-pested man Wittes, “crop 
Very light owing to unprecedented 


Medium Crop 


drouth, and onions will be high in 
price later on.” In Madison county 
the tendency is to sell; early Septem- 
ber prices 5 cents, farmers usually 
asking more, and in some instances 
holding for later markets. 


New England’s Reasonable Yield 


Western Massachusetts has turned 
off a good many onions from its large 
acreage, although the rate of yield 
less than a year ago, owing to the 
drouth, which greatly interfered with 
best development. In the Connecti- 
cut valley a good many of the best 
onions have been placed in storage 
for later markets. A _ report for 
American Agriculturist from Sunder- 
land, Mass, covering 60 acres on six 
farms, shows an increased area over 
last year,.and says best fields will run 
as high as 800 bushels to the acre 
and largely sold at 60 to 65 cents; 
the general average around Sundcr- 
land, however, will be nearer 400 
bushels. At Montague some good on- 
ions were contracted by the first week 
in September at 60 cents. 

There is a disposition to store the 
best onions at Hatfield, Mass, where 
there were 700 to 800 acres under this 
crop; prices on sound stock 65 to 70 
cents to grower under date of 
September 6. Blast got in its work 
at North Hatfield, and many of the 
onions cured under size. The per- 
centage of small onions is much more 
pronounced than that of some years 
ago, and this cuts the rate of yield 
in actual bushels sharply below that 
of 1910. Thrip and drouth caused 
much damage in the upper Connecti- 
cut valley, and the late rains did not 
come in time to materially help the 
Situation. In the eastern part of the 
state cutworms destroyed a good 
many onions, and the crop is small, 
but quality satisfactory. 

As to distribution, the market 
opened favorably to growers, as shown 
at thetimein American Agriculturist, 
with prices substantially higher than 
one or two years ago. Thi. naturally 
induced free selling to dealers and 
speculators. Yet, on the other hand, 
many growers who are so situated as 
to store onions are reserving the best 
for later markets. At noted in these 
columns from time to time, there is an 
increasing tendency one season with 
another to store onions in warehouses 


along railroad tracks in producing 
sections, 
Onions Run Small in Indiana 


It was rather a poor year in In- 
diana; dry, hot weather beginning in 
May accompanied by the usual onion 
pests and blighting earlier brilliant 
promise. High winds caught a good 
many farmers plowing out the seed at 


the start. The drouth resulted in on- 
ions as a rule smaller in size than last 
year, yet sound and with many excel- 


lent in keeping quality. 

More or less of the Indiana stock is 
such as will not go well into storage, 
and early September found growers 
selling at shipping stations at 60 to 70 
cents, and in some cases as low as 50 
‘cents. In some counties onions were 
nearly all sold by the middle of Sep- 
tember. Should storage stock in In- 
diana prove relatively as small as thus 
indicated by American Agriculturist 
correspondents, it may have a stiffen- 
ing effect on the market as a whole, 


because Indiana in recent years has 
become recognized as an important 
producer. 


Middle and Eastern Sections 

Michigan growers seem inclined to 
hold for higher prices instead of ac- 
cepting figures around 50 cents as of- 
fered the first week in September. The 
stock is medium size and good in qual- 
ity. In Ohio onions are selling freely 
when not of the best character for 
storage, while fine stock is more often 
held for later markets. In. Hardin 
county onions are largely in the hands 
of storage interests or nearly all un- 
der contract. 


* New York onion growers have sold 


freely, yet considerable quantities as 
usual will be stored for winter mar- 
kets. This is also generally true of 
the Connecticut valley, where some 
storage houses of generous size are 
taking care of the best stock. : 


Cranberry Crop Good Size 


The cranberry crop may be classi- 
fied with a few other fascinating yet 
hazardous special crops such as cigar 
leaf tobacco, onions, etc. In recent 
years the cranberry’ crop has been 
ereeping up in magnitude, due to bet- 
ter methods in old established bogs 








tle less than last year. It is placed 

by American Agriculturist, in this its 

final report, at 1,400,000 bushels. 
Cranberry Crop in Bushels 


> last three figures omitted) 
1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 
750 825 910 


N E and NY... 720 850 710 415 
New Jersey ..... 550 425 250 350 325 275 
Tho West ...... 100 7 76 9 80 135 125 

Total ......+. 140@ 1515 1405 1060 1280 1170 815 


The New England crop, grown al- 
most wholly in two Massachusetts 
counties, Plymouth and Barnstable, 
is somewhat less than last year, New 
Jersey smaller; while the west is 
again coming to its own with a fairly 
good total. 

A full crop of cranberries, taking 
the United States at large, is easily 
1,500,000 bushels, or substantially 
more than a decade ago. The dis- 
tribution is always problematical, 
with the market almost wholly do- 
mestic. No appreciable advance has 
been made in the commendable effort 
to find a market in foreign lands. 
Some strong sales companies have se- 
cured control of much of the distribu- 
tion; in New England handling some 
80% of the whole. Co-operative ef- 
fort among growers has accomplished 
little to date. 7 

Readers of American Agriculturist 
have followed our reports of crop 
progress throughout the season, aad 
little more need now be added. In por- 
tions of Wisconsin the crop ripened 


Imports and Exports of Onions 





Fiscal r Imports . ———Exports——_, 
year Bushels Value Av val Bushels Av val 
PS | ae 1,514,967 $1,078,201 T1.1c 234,289 96.2c 
1909-10 ...... 1,024,226 769,539 75.1c 264,255 $1.8¢ 
ee 574,530 412,127 69.3c 366,986 86.6c 
BOOT $B wccrcve 1,275,273 866,663 68.0c 174,820 $1.05 
1906-7 ....... 1,126,134 926,115 82.2c 257,747 84.4c 
1905-6 ....... 872,566 615,584 70.5¢c 205,102 88.7c 
SOGE"O -<ccectcs 856,366 643,207 7i1c 234,048 89.7c 
tS ares 1,171,242 914,413 77.9¢ 144,764 78.8¢ 
1902-3 ....... 15,599 699,657 76.4¢ 145,509 80.1¢c 
ioe Se 6,316 608,673 T4.4¢ 113,531 1.00 
a ee 773,306 508,810 65.7¢ 165.391 7.0¢ 
So, See 546,705 357,827 65.4c 171,636 83.1¢c 
CS eee 771,960 499,520 64.7c 164,902 8l1.1¢c 
eSeo oe 488,853 429,173 8T7.8c 100,148 9¢.8¢ 
8 aero 560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 $1.6c 
BUOO - ov dec “= — — 82,916 73.8¢ 


Onion Crops and New York Price per Bushel 


Crop Bushels October January April 
2 | Eee 4,176,000 -—— , — — 
lil) ee 4,550,000 $0.98 -75 1 $0.80@ .90 $1.60 1.09 
1909-10 ...... 4,729,000 57 -75 50@ .80 -75@1.40 
3SOE-9 .... idan 4,322,000 50@ .80 -50@1.83 ¥tt TR 
ne, ee 4,067,000 -70@ .85 -.60@ .80 .80@ 1.00 
1906-9. 5 owes <s 3,753,000 65 .90 -70@1:25 75@1.75 
1906-@ ....... 3,588,000 .55 .65 50@ .65 45@ .60 
oS aa 3,341,000 .75 .90 -.80@1.10 -75@1.25 
ees 3,090,000 -75@1.00 att 4 .90 1.00@1,50 
ere 3,822,000 .50@ .90 .50 .90 38 -75 
oS ee 2,990,000 .80@1.10 1.26@1.60- 1.20@1.88 
3 OS ee ee 3,738,000 50@ .60 1a ie 1.20@1.60 
1899-0 .ccccee 4,615,000 40@ .50 .40@ .790 70 .85 
1898-9 ....... 3,100,000 40 -70 .60@ .80@1.20 
J) eo 2,800,000 40@1.00 1.00@1.40 -60@1,10 
1909S oc cci cas 2,818,00 20@ .70 80@1.10 —- 
Ue Pee 2,793,000 26 .60 0@ $9 60 
iS eee 1,944,000 60@ .70 50@ .86 .80@ 1.20 
1893-4  waccree ,330,0 5 .80 50@ .75 .30 61 
1892-3 wsecoae 2,600,000 60@1.00 .60@1.00 80 @1.40 
and to efforts to develop cranberry earlier than. usual, owing to favor~- 


growing in new territory. The latter 
is scattering, but in the aggregate 
amounts to enough to perceptibly 
swell the total commercial supply. 
For example, in recent years in- 
creased attention has been given cran- 
berries in isolated sections of Long 
Island, Michigan, Ohio and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The old-time cran- 
berry territory shows considerable 
energy in establishing and developing 
new bogs, or in improving the condi- 
tion of those already being cropped. 
This applies to Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin. Due to these 
conditions, the crop of 1911 now being 
harvested is a liberal one in spite of 
some trying climatic environment. 
The first half of September found 
cranberry harvest in full swing, fol- 
lowing some delaying rainy weather 
at what is usually the normal date. 
So far as can be determined at the 
moment, it appears that the cran- 
berry crop of 1911 is probably a lit- 


able weather in late August and open-, 


ing of September; berries large and 
well colored, Worms caused consid- 
erable damage in Monroe and Jack- 
son counties. 

Conditions were not altogether fa- 
vorable in the one or two Michigan 
sections where cranberries are grown 


“and the crop there is small. A cor- 


respondent in Lucas county, O, a 
cranberry pocket little heard of, ad- 
vises American Agriculturist under 
date of September that pickers are 
at work in Lis bogs, and will turn off 
3000 bushels, large and solid. 

As for a long time past, the most 
important producing section is east- 
ern Massachusetts, There dry weather 
early in the season (following some 
winter killing) and the prevalence of 
fruit worms, interfered greatly with 
what otherwise promised a bumper 
crop. Finally came the unexpected 
frosts of September 14; catching some 
of the crops still ungathered, 


Final Estimate of 1911 Yield in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt 









- ’'ge ° 1 b -— Total crops, bushels——, Price, p bushel, cents-— 
int ine 18 bette 1st 1bi6 1903 1911 1910 “"1911——«1910°~—«1909 




















. 1 09 910 1909 $ 1909 | A 
|\Massachusetts .... 2,500 2,250 2,200 2,100 300 350 425 787,500 765,000 935,000 40@ os 
Connecticut ...... 300 350 300 525 150 200 150 45,000 70,000 p++ — —_ - 
Rhode Island ..... 100 150 1 200 200 16 20,000 30,000 20,06 = 9 — 
Orange Co, N ¥... 2,700 2,900 2,800 2.800 275 290 305 742,500 840,000 854.000 60@70 AH tH 35@50 
Other. NY ....1/ L375 1600 1,650 1,500 340 $10 350 AGT-SR0 496.008 ETT ERR GOGO so@ss sO 
Pennsylv 325 5 0@ 210 5 , Ra ee ‘0 
1 geen 4,000 3,800 3,700 3.800 275 315 320 1,100,000 1,197,000 1,184,000 60@80 40@66 35@50 
Tilinois 850 800 900 900 150 150 150 127.500 120,000 135.000 coe =<3° 
Indiana .. 2.450 2,100 2,30 2,200 225 306 275 550,000 642,600 632, 50@75 — s0@40 
Michigan -. 900 850 750 200 240 226 180.000 204.000 169.000 -- — _ 
Wisconsin ........ 500 650 . 600 800 175 150 175 87,500 97,500 105, aimee coe — 

Totals ....... 16,000 15,800 15,575 261 280 300 4,175,500 4,549,600 4,729,500 | ate ~~ =, 


15,650 











iaggmg epuat irom Trinidad Lake 


Time-and-weather 
test is the real roofing 
test. 

You want to be sure defore 
you buy that your roofing will 
stand this vital test. The only 
way you caz be sure is to 
know what the roofing is made 


Genas CO 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is free from mystery and decep- 
tion. It has the life that only 
natural asphalt can give roofing 
to make it thoroughly and perma- 
nently waterproof. 

The natural oils in Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt give it this resisting 
life; and they do not dry out of 
Genasco like the volatile oils in 
artificial asphalt roofings, which 
leave them to crack, crumble, and 
leak. 

Genasco Roofing resists rain, 
snow, sun, wind, heat, and cold— 
and it lasts. 


The Kant-leak Kleet not only makes 
seams absolutely water-tight without 
cement—it prevents nail-leaks, and gives 
the roof an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface Roofings with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Fully 
guaranteed. Write us for samples ao | 


the Good Roof Guide Book. 
so 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, apd largest 
manufacturers of ready routing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


‘New York San Francisco Chicago 








Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

S Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake 


Save Money On 
Your Ensilage Cutter 


Don't decide till you get our prices and 
facta to prove absolutely incomparable 
quality. No other silage cutter cuts en 
Silage and dry fodder so quickly, on so little power 
at so fittle cost as the world-famous 


and we want to prove it to you. Furnished with elevators 
to fill the highest silos. Safety fly wheel, safety treadle lever. 
Cut 4 different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. With or 
without traveling feed table. Don't wait! Write now for 
prices ree Book of Facts. Address 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. 
Box 50 , , 
Chicopee ase Mas 























BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 






and easiest operated on the 
ie whe op beso ‘| 


features. Tux ot ae a Sue Co., 112 Mam 
O2., Luesvncs,Ps. Licensed under Harder Pat. on round 
















NEW CATAOG DESCRIBING THE 


, clover 


FIELD 


The quality of the berries now 
| being harvested, however, is good, al- 
| though some of them rather small in 





size. An opening price to growers is 
|around $5 to $5.50 per barrel with 
|} some fancy lots $5.50 to 6; these ap- 
| Plying to early varieties. 

| Early favorable prospects in New 
Jersey, particularly in the Burlington 
district, did not fully hold. There 
were some reported shortages com- 
} pared with last year. Late August 
| and early September, however, were 
more favorable for growth, this just 


and a total for 
ewollen slightly 
figures. Drouth 
year was very 
then came 


; prior to picking time, 
| the state may yet be 
above the estimatsd 
in the early part cf the 
trying to New Jersey crop; 


a pest of fireworms, and finally more 
rains than were wanted. The New 
Jersey crop is be bbe acer ng to move 
slowly, but market scarcely yet es- 
tablished; some sales reported, under 


of September 11 and 12 at $5.50 
| te 5.75 fob shipping stations. 

Growers in New Jercey are dispose1 
to hold for better prices, especiaily 
all of the better class of fruit, and 
it is difficult to adequately quote the 
market. A prominent grower in 
Ocean county writes American Agri- 
culturist that many of the berries 
there are small and light in color, 
and adds under date of September 11, 
no price yet named for the general 
run of the market. 


; date 





The Richness of Milk—The Jersey 
heads the list with 5.85% of butter 
fat. Next is the Guernsey with 5.16%. 
In order come the Devon with 4.6, 
Shorthorn 4.05, Ayrshire 3.66 and the 
Holstein with 3.42, It should be re- 
membered that the quantity of milk 
seems to be inversely proportioned to 
the richness. The Holstein, for ex- 
ample, usually gives a much larger 
flow of milk than the Jersey. 





Pays to Plow Deep—The poor crops 
this year surely tell us that it pays to 
plow’ more than 4 inches deep. Stir 
up the subsoil in some way. Get a 
good seed bed, so the r ots can run 
down instead of simply along the sur- 


! 

| face of the soil, to be dried up by 
}every little hot wind that comes 
along. 





Doddecr a Serious Pest—This is an 
annual, with slender yellowish and 
| *eddish stems, which become attached 
lto the clover ‘by suckers, through 
| which the parasite obtains nourish- 
}ment. The flowers are whitish or pink- 
lish, and appear in clusters around the 
| thre adlike twining stems. The seed is 
Pees small, is yellowish or brown in 
color, irregularly spherical, somewhat 
langular and is granularly roughened. 
It lowers from July to November, and 
|ripens seed by September. It is prop- 
j}agated by seed alone and occurs very 
jabundantly in imported alfaifa and 
|clover seed. Alfalfa fields which are 
| badly infested should be brought un- 
der cultivation at once, although if 
the patches are very small it can be 
controlled by repeated cutting. In the 























Clover Dodder 
fields 


patches 
should at once be cut and the material 


the’ infested 


removed and destroyed. If the fields 
are badly infested, cut the crop early 


silos | for hay, and then plow the land. 





AND MEADOW 





Threshed 40 Bushels Seed 


BEISIGL BROS, ADAMS COUNTY, N D 

Our experiments in alfalfa growing 
have not as yet been of long enough 
duration to give it a thorough test 
to ascertain whether or not it will be 
a success here. In the spring of 1909 
the latter part of the month of May 
we seeded some 30 acres with a @rill 
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Alfalfa Seed Pods 


The common varieties of alfalfa bear 
spiral pods containing sometimes as 
many as eight seeds. The sprig shown 
is heavily laden, yet such are not un- 
common. 


on land that had been plowed 5 to 
6 inches deep, and which had been 
producing oats and corn. crops for 
three to four years previous. It was 
seeded without a nurse crop from 14 
to 18 pounds per acre. Fortunately, 
we had considerable rain during 
June, which gave the alfalfa a good 


start, and so we secured a splendid 
stand. We did not cut a hay crop 
that season, but let it ripen seed; 


then after many of these had fallen 
from their pods mowed and hauled 
the dry alfalfa off the land. 

In the spring of 1910 we gave the 
field a thorough harrowing, and as it 
was a very dry season in this locality 
last year, we decided to let it ripen 
and get a seed crop, which we did. 
We cut patches of it and threshed 
some 40 bushels, machine measure. 
This spring - e used a disk and har- 
row on the field and it is in excellent 
condition, and we are expecting great 
results. 


Good Pasture After Frost 


The growth of the alfalfa in late 
fall after mowing has proved of great 
value to us. It makes us eplendid 
fall and winter pasture for all kinds 
of stock. “Sheep, cattle and horses 
seem to like it after it has been frost 
killed in preference to other grasses. 
In the fall of 1908 and also in 1910 
it was nipped t the ground, and yet 
did not winterkill. Last year we 
seeded 15 acres with oats as a nurse 
crop, but at the present writing we 
are unable to give information as to 
its success, owing to the fact that 
we had such an unusually dry sea- 
son, and fear that the stand wil! not 
be thick enough, so we will have to 
put on eight to 10 peunds of addi- 
tional seed to get a proper stand. We 
intend to sow 100 acres this spring 
on last fall’s plowing with the seed 
grown last year. 


















Take Your Choice 
of these 


32 Special Books 


Let us show you free of all cost or obligation 
exactly how you can save money on 
you buy to eat or wear or use in any way. 

Here are a number of the special 
issue. In the entire list there may be but one 
or two or three that will interest gou at this 
time. But by all means get that or booke 
> which you are interested. 
You owe it to yourself, to your family to at 
it investigate this big opportunity for saving. 

Check Over the -_ —— 
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8 Incubators 24 Underwear 
9 Wall Paper 
Typewriters 












‘ank Heaters 
24 Wire Fencing Raincoate—Mackintoshes 
Men's Cl 


a5 building F Rugs 33 
16 B Plans | 34 Women’s Furs 4 
Each of these books is nicely 

Send To-Day: fifsncline tgek* iinteels 
ficre are true to life. The descriptions. are a! 
ately accurate, and behind every article there isan 
anconditional guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. The titles of these various ks tell you 
the nature of the contenta Pick out the book or 
books that interest you, write b al sumer in the 
coupon below and mail to us to-day. 


Sign and Mail Coupon NOW! 


Scene oaeatenlliaieinaint ieee — a 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
19th and Gomptell Sucee Chtenge Aroene Bridge 


















Please send to my address below books Nos....orsce 
absolutely free of cost. —— 


DOAERS covcccccccccccccccccs ES 


Send coupon to the address nearest you 


























USE KEROSENE 


FOR CHEAP FARM POWER 
It costs less than gasolin 


—is not dangerous—can be 


ves more power 
ght any where, 


The Columbia Kerosene Engine 


Is the Perfect Farm Power Plant 


It is not a cheap gasoline engine which can be 
Tun with kerosene—sometimes—as are 80 
so-called kerosene engines—but an engine design 
and built expressly to use cold kerosene—an en- 
gine which gets 4 Bava greatest. power from every 
gallon of oil it 

The Columbia is Zz wonderful engine. 

Wonderful in fis simplicity and qumpactnenp=* 
wonderful in its ease of starting and of control~ 
wonderful in the power which it provides, 

it is an absolutely safe engine. 
or your boy can run it without any danger of fire 
or explosion, without a chance of torn clothing 
~ bruised fingers. 
uses ordinary lamp kerosene, and uses i 
cold, and therefore with absolute safety. No va- 
porizing or heating devices whatever. 

And the dullest hired man anywhere can undere 
stand it and be trusted to run it, 

Gasoline engines are mostly complicated, often 
dangerous. 

Gasoline is risky stuff to handle—hard to get 
sometimes—and becoming more expensive all of 
the time. 

But kerosene is safe—and cheap—and can be 
bought anywhere. 

We want to prove beyond a doubt, the absolute 
superiority of the safe, simple, economical Colum- 
bia engine, and we therefore sell every Columbia 
engine on FIFTEEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Every engine, moreover, carries our five-year 
guarantee, a guarantee that is an absolute protec- 
tion—for “it is Backed by a milion. 

Write for, our free catalog No. 24 today 
the name of our nearest agent. You will be sure 
prised at the saving which the Columbia will make 
‘or you. 

Dealers everywhere are invited to write us for 
our exclusive agency proposition. 


COLUMBIA ENGINE COMPANY 
seed and roots now 


Detroit, Michigan. 
G : i SEN G ready for plantin, 
book, “Culture and Profits of Ginseng 
Golden Seal,” with prices of seed and roots, tree, 


SEND FOR IT 
D. BRANDT, BCX 601, BREMEN, OHIO 


Mention This si. cnr 
come: Bam 





Cultivated Gin 
and Goiden 





reply. 





=)» LET ME SEND YOU THIS AKRON 
) SPIRIT LEVEL ON APPROVAL 


Every farmer needs a level. He ought to have the best, the 

~. most dependable level on earth—that means the Akron 
Eclipse. The Akron is different from all other levels, it’s 
more substantial, more accurate and easier to read. 

Style No. 2—the level we want to send you on spprecel— 
is the most improyed type of combination level and plumb, 
48 inches long. ade of select wood with a good hand 
and plumb arranged for plumb line and bob, All spirit tu 
are double and adjustable, insuring accuracy. 


MONEY BACK IF YOU SAY SO 
If Paty send us jou dealer’s name and address together with $1.75,we 
wil ae 74 this level, all charges prepaid. If you’re perfectly-satis- 

fied, keep level; if you’re not ship the level back at our expense 
: your money will be promptly refunded. 


H THE BAKER, McMILLEN CO., Dept.G, Akron, Ohio 


HARRIS 


Stalls and Woodlined Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers. 


will give yon the best kind of satisfaction. We 
manufacture our goods out of the very best ma- 
terials and our equipment is in every way UP- 
TO-DATE. 


Write today for 






* 
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Our prices will please you. 
descriptive catalogues. ? 


The Harris Manufacturing Co., 


231 Penna Way, SALEM, OHIO. 








all ‘ine “Cutaways” are intense cultivators and i 
will increase your crops 25 to 50 per cent. Our Double CUTAWAY, p HARROW 
Action “Cutaway” Harrow is a wonderful invention Ky | aaee <2 
—can be used in field or orchard. Perfect center / 
draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 
earth twice on every trip. We can prove it, 
“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 
Send for it today. . 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 851 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 


“EVERYBODY”’ 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered 
anything like them and you know full well that no one else has ever 
come anywhere near my regular prices. But this time I'vea startiing 

r wa: men in every township in the county to own and oper- 
ate a Galloway Engine—I've decided to double my factory capacity 
by increasing the sales twice and sell twe where I formerly sold one 
—this calls for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
made, I can save you from 625 to 8300 on an engine according 
. It doesn't matter what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world, Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 


NGG 
sieye) i 

















‘eason— 






os delay but page gs bop and address now, own 
fore you do another thing. t me prove to you in co 
Pther Prices * “facts why I can put 65 to 8300 in your poeket. 

a Propertion WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 






Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
635 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 











\ No Such Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you pay— 
the Galloway price saves you $25 
——— to $300 










By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. 8S. 
Editor New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 

farmer alike. Enough of the scientific has been provided te meet 

the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 
exercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter, Botany, 
history and distribution constitute one chapter. Another deals with 
seils, fertilizers and inoculation. Cultural principles constitute Chapter 
lll, with composition and feeding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
with insect and fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 
industry; VII, peas as forage and soiling crops; VIII, breeding and seed 
improvement; IX, garden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 
X, on sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
ductions of different experiment stations and seed authorities are care- 
fully reviewed and brought together in a workable way. Without this 
book a student would be required to spend hours going through various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 
ject of peas and pea culture. An honest effort has been made to pro- 
‘vide comprehensive, authoritative and specific information on the whole 
subject oF peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 


an ever-ready and convenient authority on the many details connected 


with the crop. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 








PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
fast ten years. Beginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
fm milk has proved to be of vital importance, not only to the dairyman, but to all persons whe 
have an interest in public health problems. In the last few years there has developed in out 
Jarge cities a keen interest in the becteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
important subject affecting the milk producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 
the bacteria of milk, and public health officials are also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they must take cognizance, All! dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and 
m0 dairy course is complete without a full consideration of this subject. 

The book is strictly up-to-date and contains the most recently determined facts in the newest 
methods, It represents the rounding out of the ripe experience of Dr. Conn. No class room, 
laboratory or library will be without it. Fully illustrated with 8 original pictures. is 


pages. Cloth. 5%4x8 inches * 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 





SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM 


| feetly 








Potato Storage Practicable 


How do outdoor and indoor meth- 
ods of storing potatoes compare? 
Which is preferable for farm prac- 
tice?—[Henry Rogers, New York, 

For outdoor storage of potatoes 
piles are often used. For this method 
a trench is dug 3 or 4 inches deep, 
8 feet wide, and as long as may be 
necessary. The bottom is made per- 
level and firm, so a potato 
shovel may be used on it when it is 
necessary to remove the potatoes. The 
soil is thrown on each side of the 
trench to make a bank about 15 
inches wide. Thus a trench about 7 
inches deep is formed. 

The potatoes are piled neatly, so 
the top will be about 8 feet high and 
in the center. When sufficient pota- 
toes have been piled, about 3 inches 
of rye or wheat straw is placed with 
the butts down and the heads up on 
the sides and one end of the pile, 
leaving the other end open for addi- 
tional potatoes if more are to he 
stored in this way on later days. The 
potatoes dug each day should be cov- 
ered. The straw is covered with soil, 
beginning at the bottom and piling it 
toward the apex. From 2-to 3 inches 
thickness will be sufficient near the 
top and 6 or 7 inches at the base. 

The surface should be finished off 
by patting it with a spade so rain 
will readily run over and not into the 
pile. Around the base of the pile 
when finished shculd be a channel 
leading to lower ground, so that ex- 
cess water may easily drain away. 
The bottom of this channel should be 
lower than the floor of the pile of 
potatoes. Preferably such piles should 
be made high and on dry ground. It 
is important to leave the ridge of the 
pile open, so moisture may escape 
when the potatoes “sweat.” 

When it is necessary to hold such 
potatoes over winter, more soil and 
old hay-or straw must be put over 
them as cold weather approaches. 
The mouth of the pile should be 
closed at night. This method is not 
advisable to use in the northern 
states unless one is sure he will not 
want to sell or put up potatoes until 
spring, because the pit cannot be 
opened conveniently after once be- 
coming frozen or during wet weather. 


Cellar Storage Preferable 

Best results in storage may be se- 
cured by cellars, which shotilr be on 
dry ground and well drained. Pref- 
erably they should be built under- 
ground of concrete, brick or stone, 
with a plaster ceiling. If a building 
is above them a dead air sp»ce should 
be between the plaster and the floor 
above. It is important that potatoes 
be kept near the temperature of 33 
degrees. For this reason, the cellar 
Should be well ventilated. A _ tile 
Should convey fresh air from the out- 
side into the cellar through several 
yards of earth, so as to take off the 
chill somewhat, and a flue should 
earry off the warm air through the 
roof. 

Each bin should have a raised floor 
and a ventilator running from it up 
through the tubers at various inter- 
vals. Double Coors should be at the 
entrance and the place kept dark. A 
reliable thermometer, an ofl stove and 
a radiator should be in every cellar, 
so the temperature can be determined 
and kept just right. “It igs folly to 
have potatoes freeze to save 10 cents’ 
worth of kerosene.” The advantages 
of the cellar are that one can see 
how the crop is keeping, he can con- 
trol conditions, and the potatoes may 
be sold at any time. 

Potatoes in storage suffer loss in 
weight, besides loss due to insects 
and other causes. Some _ varieties 
shrink more than others and sh-ink- 
age varies, of course, with various 
conditions of development of the 
tubers and the peculiarities of ‘~di- 
vidual cellars. The range of shrink- 
age by cellar storage methods varies 
usually between 5 and 15% during the 
winter. Research shows that losses 
are influenced by temperature and the 
State of moisture of the air. The 
higher the temperature and the drier 
the air the greater the loss; the lower 
the temperature and the more moist 
















the air, the less the loss. The greatest 
loss usually occurs soon after dig- 
ging. 

The above information has been 
compiled from Samuel Fraser’s book 


entitled The Potato, which Orange 
Judd company of New York city sells 
at 50 cents postpaid on receipt of 
price. 4 





Hints on Good Silage 





Dairymen are frequently heard dis~« 
cussing such questions as rapid or slow 
filling of silo, use of water as silage is 
cut, proper stage of corn to make best 
silage, best length to cut, etc. Prof 
W. J. Kennedy of the Iowa agricul- 
tural college recently took pains to se- 
cure the conseensus of opinion relative 
to these and allied questions among 
successful farmers. His inquiry 
showed a marked tendency on the 
part of beef producers to advocate a 
more mature corn at filling time than 
in the case of the diarymen, whether 
selling milk, cream or butter. 

Relative to the best time for cutting 
the corn, opinions differed slightly, 
but farmers were unanimous in the 
verdict that the corn should - be 
dented, which is when about one- 
quarter of the husks and lower leaves 
are turning brown in color. The near- 
er the corn is,to maturity the more 
food nutrients it contains. Immature 
cirn makes a dark-colored sour silage. 

The longer the pieces are cut the 
more economical, from the standpoint 
of power, and the more rapid the fill- 
ing of the silo. However, the shorter 
cut, for instance % inch in length, in- 
sures less waste in filling, and makes 
it possible to place larger quantities 
in the silo. A length of % to % inch 
is recommended for general practice: 

If the silo is filled slowly, the corn 
will pack down thoroughly, and more 
will go in. However, the operation is 
usually more expensive. As the corn 
goes into the silo, see that the light 
and heavy portions are uniformly dis- 
tributed, that is, the stalks and ears 
should not be .n the center or to one 
side, and the lighter portions, such as 
leaves, on the other side. 


Adding Water to Silage 


Ordinarily, corn cut at the proper 
stages does not need any water added, 
As the corn goes into the silo, it 
should feel moist, and if it does not, 
water will have to be added. Add 
water under any of the following con- 
ditions: First, when the corn is too 
ripe and leaves and part of the stalks 
are dried out to such an extent that 
they will not pack well; second, when 
the corn is severely frozen before it 
has reached the proper derree of ma- 
turity, liberating the moisture and 
leaving the leaves and stems dry; 
third, when refilling the silo late in 
th. fall with shocked corn, it is al- 
Ways necessary to add water. Water 
may be added in two ways: First, put 
a hose in the silo, and thoroughly sat- 
urate the dry portions, especially 
around the walls; second, if a blower 
is used, run a l-inch stream of water 
into the blower when it is at work. 

Have the silo air-tight. Any crack 
or space which lets in the air will 
cause more or less muldy silage. These 
troubles in wooden silos may be avoid- 
ed at filling time by having a pail of 
soft clay at hand, and anything that 
looks as though it were not tight 
should be filled with a handful of clay. 
Be sure that the doors fit well. In a@ 
good silo, properly filled, there should 
be no waste except a little at the top. 

There is always some waste at the 
top, unless feeding begins at once. It 
can be lessened, however, by leveling 
and packing the silage at time of fill- 
ing, and by putting on a light coat of 
oak chaff or cut straw. Others thor- 
oughly soak the top with water, then 
seed with oats; the oats germinate 
and form a thick covering, which 
serves to keep out the air. One of 
the easiest and most satisfactory 
methods is to pick the ears off the 
jast two or three loads of corn, then 
run the stalks through the cutter into 
the silo, and thoroughly tramp the 
same. Then put on 20 to 30 barrels 
water. This has the effect of sealing 
the silo and thé waste- will be small. 



























White Lead on the Farm 
Saving Fruit Trees 

You can protect your fruit trees 
against borers, rabbits and mice by 
a simple and sure method. 

One large fruit grower with an or- 
chard of 12,000 trees, all protected 
by this method, considers that he has 
solved the borer and rodent problem. 
He has been using the remedy now 
for nine years. 


Send for Free Booklet @ 


“Saving Fruit Trees"—which gives the 
method in detail, and the testimony of 


those who have used it. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
Bt. Louie Boston Buffale 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
@obn T. Lewis & eas Ca, 
Philadelphia 
(Natio onal Lead & ‘ou 
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BarnDoor HANGER 


Be rid of these pests and end 
your hanger troubles for all time 
by using 


Louden’s 
Bird Proof Hangers 


Barn Door 


Always on the job—can’t be clogged 
in any way, by bird’s nests, trash, 
snow, sleet or ice. 

It's the only DOUBLE FLEXIBLE Barn Door 
Hanger made—its track is flexibly hung to the wall 
and swings out, releasing all accumulated trash. 

Made of the best steel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a life-time of perfect service. 

Modernize YOUR barn with Louden’s 
Perfect Barn Equipments—Louden’s Junior Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork: Louden’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers; and Louden’s Sauitary Steel 
Stalls and Stanchions. They are all money makers 
on every farm. See them at your dealer's. If he 
hasn’t them write direct to us. 

Catalog and valuable booklets sent Free if 
you send us your dealer's name. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


628 Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 



































H AVES CURED 
NEWTON'S REMEDY Sonne cecer: 







Cueranteed for 

It gets at the root of the trouble. A 
SS at isthereat 
heaves. Heaves affect the lungs only 
indirectly. Newton’s Remedy drives out Intes- 
ab per Foe and a an excellent stomach and 


er can at atu dealers 3 or sent direct, prepa 


Tt Ohte 















medy you 
pend on to cuve Spavin, a, Curb, 
Ringbone or any lameness. 






your 

Price per bottle $1. 6 tor $5." 
ise on the Horse Pree at 
gist or from Pr. B. 3, KENDALL CO., 
Enosbarg vt, U. SB. a 





‘reat. 





















Exchange Makes Splendid Start 
[From Page 277.] 
and operates 10 farms. Several grow 
from 50 to 100 acres of potatoes an- 
nually. Many have started poor, paid 
for their farms and bought others, 
own and enjoy automobiles, have 
model homes, with all modern con- 
veniences, including steam heat, gas 
lights, and gas stoves, hot and cold 
water, telephone, etc. In short, the 
Burlington county farmer is coming 
into his own and enjoying the fat of 
the land, and is as well respected as 
any class of people could wish to be. 
The exchange movement has a 
large field for usefulness. Combined 
effort is powerful. With the farmers 
united in the spirit of co-operation, 
and a disposition to be loyal to the 
exchange, and to themselves, it is 
hard to guess how much good can 
be accomplished by this exchange and 
Similar organizations in the near 
future. 


Try This Experiment 


If vou have access to a tree that 
bears Baldwin or other late ripening 
winter apples, try this experiment: 
Select 10 apples of fair average size 
and appearance as they hang on the 
tree. Do not pick them, but care- 
fully measure with a tape their great- 
est diameter. Number each, apple 
1, 2, 3, ete, and tie upon the twig 
above it a tag bearing this number, 
your measurement, and the date you 
measured. Write the same thing 
down on a slip of paper at home in 
case any of the tags should get blown 
off. Now let the fruit hang on the 
tree until the weather becomes so 
cold in late October or early Novem- 
ber that the fruit must be harvested. 
Then pick these 10 apples and meas- 
ure each one carefully. Thus you will 
determine how much they have in- 
creased in size. You can then calcu- 
late what is the average percentage 
increase. 

This is an original, scientific experi- 
ment. We do not know that it has 
ever been done. It is very important, 
for this reason: Suppose you and 
many others who make this test find 
that favorable weather during 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


September and October increases by 
10% the average size of winter fruit. 
This means that if the promise of 
the harvest of a certain orchard on 
September 1 were for 100 bushels, 
the crop as harvested in November 
may be 110 bushels. That is to say, 
while the number of app'es cannot 
increase in autumn, their size may so 
increase under favorable conditions 
as to considerably increase: the total 
number of bushels in the-crop. This 
is exactly what occasionally does oc- 
cur, but the actual facts have never 
been scientifically demonstrated, 


More Truths About Fertilizers 


REMARKABLE FACTS FROM MASSACHU- 
SETTS EXPERIMENT STATION 








Don’t throw away your money on 
low-grade fertilizers. Yet this is just 
what many farmers are doing, in 
spite of the teachings of American 
Agriculturist. No other conclusion 
can be drawn from bulletin 131 of 


the Massachusetts station, summariz- 
ing the 323 analyses of complete fer- 


tilizers sold in that state last year. 
Only about one-third of these were 
high-grade goods, as the following 
table shows: 

Cost Prices and Actual Values 
High Medium Low 
grade grade grade 

Average cost p ton to farmer. .$39 $34 $30 
Av v@®luation p ton .......-. 28 $21 $15 
Excess of price over valuation . $13 $15 
Percentage difference ........ % 64% «= 93% 
Number of brands .........- 118 122 83 


This table shows that high-grade 
fertilizers cost 41% more than the ac- 





tual plant food in them was valued | 


at; medium grades 64%, and low 
grades 93%. 

Or, to express it 
out of each dollar the farmer paid 
for high-grade fertilizers, about 71 
cents represents the “value” of the 
actual plant food he got; in medium 
grades 61 cents, and in low grades 
51 cents. The balance of each dollar 
represents the manufacturer’s mar- 
gin for all expenses between produ- 
cer and consumer, and profits. The 
margin is not excessive in high-grade 
fertilizers. To make this point still 
clearer and more convincing, it is 
safe to say that low-grade fertilizers 
are “‘valued’”’ by the stations :« about 

{To Page 283.] 


in another way, 



























Good Specimen of Garber Pear 


Pictured here is the Garber pear as grown in Cape Girardeau county, 


Mo. 


This variety is not generally distributed, 


especially in the east. It 


resembles somewhat the Kieffer but ripens two or three weeks earlier. 


It is said to be immensely. productive. 


irregular, oblate, russet brown.” 


Thomas describes it as “large, 


Amo ng pears the Garber has its place. 




















$25.00 buys this 











Watts power corn 
sheller (with a little, 
of course, added for} 
freight, etc., to your, 


station), which will 
shell 120 bushels of corn! 
an hour. Less than half 
the cost of its nearest 
competitor. 


Has a feed grinding 
attachment for only 
$11.50 more, that equals 
the work of any $25.00 
to $35.00 grinder. 





Pays for itself in a good two days’ 
run. Any farmer can shell when he 
wants to and sell at the right price. 


GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 
5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Dealers Everywhere. Write for booklet.) 


Seager Engine Works, 
1014 Hazel St., Lansing, Mich, 


THIS JOB PAYS 
$25°$50 We 





You Be an Auto Expert 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 pS 


=— time, and assist you to secure goc 
mand for trained men can't be filled. Simple, prace 
tical and personal instruction. Free auto model te 


each student 
FIRST LESSON FR E E—Write for it Now, 
Owners— We Supply Competent Hen. 







6o1 Empire Bl< 


+} . Ree 
(The Original Automobile School) 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS If 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD . 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina,\ 
Georgia, Alabama and oa —_— \ 


ae. MecoY att B.ck AE ate 
or 

Aiabaime, Georgia, and the Das, 

Jackson ; Wilmington, N. Cc 


—_ =. 
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APPLE BARREL 


P. McKANNAS SONS, 
arries off surpins water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE [sre Se scot. "ai 
iron > rue) fen the ve deres of yo eae a; and made fertile. 
jackson’s Round meets every a rement. e@ aleo make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick,Chimney Tops,Encaustic Sidewalk Tile.etc, Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, B. ¥, 
Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a én. If we do, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And you get a free trial and a 
uarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I know I 
e to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to fersuade you personally. My quality 
and price has to do all ay peceeeeiee. Let metry it. Our capacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 
to quote the low prices il lees, $39.50 Up. o~ os 
I do—30 to 365 days free mee 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing. 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'll 


New, double headed, standard legal 
size, 30 cents each, large or small 


lots, 360 to a carload. 
« ~ - HONESDALE, PA, 








pa and easiest worked. 








































make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 
Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 






me a postal formy ~~ Spreader Book, showing 
§ styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. 











book free and a proposition that will make you do Send 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. Address Postal 
‘ WM, GALLOWAY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY Co., Fi R. k 


- 639 Galloway Sta., 









A WONDERFUL BOOK 


SWINE IN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 





Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great cro 
great man, a great author and a 

Coburn has written a book, a 


in America, and Coburn is a 
great hog authority. 
big book of over 600 


Pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 


his book will interest you; it will help you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and you will get so much good, so 
much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, ete., 
in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth, 
gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest_ and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD-.-COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue: New York 








FARM MACHINERY AND FARM MOTORS 


B. DAVIDSON AND L, W. CHASE. Farm Machinery and Farm Motors is the first 
rican book published on the subject of Farm olacliinery since that written by J. J. Thomas 
fm 1867. This was before the development of many of the more important farm machines and the 
eral application of power to the work of the farm. Modern farm machinery is indispensable 
present-day farming operations, and a practical book like Farm Machinery and Farm Motors 

will fill a much-felt need. The book has been written from lectures used by the authors before 
their classes for several years and which were prepared from practical experience and a 
thorough review of thd literature pertaining to the subject. Although written primarily as a 
. text-book, it is equally useful for the practical farmer. Profusely illustrated, 5%4x3 inches. 52 
pages. Cloth. Net, $2.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 

When you write 


Be Sure to Say Strives «= “IT Saw Your Adv” 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
most orders from.. 











THE FLOCK MASTER 






SELECT EWE LAMBS CAREFULLY 
Six Points to Consider--Good Constitution a Prime Factor—Early 
Growth Most Profitable—Beth Wool and Mutton Must 
Be Considered—By D. O. Thompson of Indiana 


In selecting a ewe lamb to add to 
the flock, there are six particulars 
which I always consider, 1, The 
record of the dam as a producer; 2, 
the constitution of the lamb; 3, its 
probable milking tendency; 4, its 
early breeding habit; 5, its fleece; 6 
its form, 

The record of the dam is highly 
important, inasmuch as sheep, like 
ali others of God’s creatures, repro- 
duce not only after their own kind, 
but also after the particular ones of 
their kind which are in their imme- 
diate ancestry. “Like begets like, 
with possible variations,” is forceful 
with the sheep kind, and should not 
be forgotten by the flock owner when 
selecting recruits for his breeding 
flock of ewes. 

Every lamb that goes into the flock 
should have a dam which has the 
true ewe instinct; the instinct to 
breed regularly, produce one or two 
good lambs with little difficulty each 
time, and then, when the lambs are 
yeaned, be willing and able to yield 
them veritable floods of life, strength 
and growth-giving milk for their 
nourishment. Besides having the 
true ewe instinct, the mother of the 
iamb which is to become one of the 
breeding flock. should be a good in- 
dividual and a producer of good in- 
dividuals. The record of the dam as 
a producer should be a most impor- 
tant consideration, when selecting 


| lambs for breeding ewes. 








Rugged Constitution Important 

It is natural to expect that a ewe 
lamb from the kind of ewe just de- 
Scribed ‘would have a good, strong, 
rugged constitution, which will be 
indicated from time of birth by the 
growth and early development 
9’ the lamb. The lamb with the 
strong constitution will be the first up 
to suck, the one that sucks the often- 


rapid 


est and the longest, the one that 
romps and frolics the most, the one 
that has the brightest eye, the most 
active carriage, the largest heart 


| girth and the greatest spring of ribs, 


the roomiest middle. The lamb which 
comes right along from the day it is 
yeaned in a thrifty, healthy, growthy 
condition is the one with the consti- 
tution which every breeder of sheep, 
be he the professional with his pure 
breds, or the general farmer with his 
lozen ewes, should seek for in his 
breeding ewes. 

The early growth made by the 
lambs while they are sucking the 
ewe is the cheapest and the most 
profitable of any gain made during 
the life of the lamb, providing that 
the ewe is a good milk producer. She 
should have the milk producing tem- 
perament, the ability to eat a large 
amount of feed at the time she is 
suckling the lamb, and with this abil- 
ity, the power to turn this feed into 
large quantities of rich, healthful 
milk. She should have a well-devel- 
oped udder, evenly halved, and good 
teats which are easy for the lamb 
to get hold of. 


Breed Ewes in Early Autumn 

A somewhat limited number of ex- 
periments have shown that the tend- 
ency which some ewes of the fall 
breeding types of sheep have to breed 
in the early fall or late summer, in- 
stead of late in the fall, and thus 
yean their lambs in the late winter 
or very early spring, is transmissi- 
ble to a considerable extent. By Sse- 
lection the habit~of breeding can be 
made considerably earlier than is nor- 
mal for the breed. 

The gestation. period of the sheep 
is 150 days, with very little variation 
from this exact number of days. The 
ewe that breeds early in November 
yeans early in April, which is right 
around the time when the greatest 
number of lambs are produced in 
this country. By getting the ewe 
bred early in September. the lambs 
will arrive in late January or early 


February, will be strong and thrifty 
before grass. 

The early lamb proposition means, 
however, that theré must be a little 
more provision in the way of shelter 
tlan @ usually given when the lambs 
are yeaned in April. A shed with an 
open front facing a sunny, southern 
exposure, and well drained, is an 
ideal place for growing these early 
lambs, and will be all that is re- 
quired in the way of housing after 
the first week or 10 days. A good, 
warm lambing room is essential dur- 
ing the first number of days of the 
lamb’s life. 


Wool an Important Factor 

Although the sheep in the middle 
states are largely of the mutton type, 
and are valued mostly for the meat 
they produce, the wool obtained year- 
ly from the ewe adds materially to 
the profit made“on her. The good 
producing ewe will be kept in the 
flock for a number of years, and se 
she should each year produce a fleece 
of wool of good weight and quality. 
In selecting ewe lambs to add to the 
flock attention should be given to 
this matter, remembering that in this 
matter -of quality and covering of 
wool the lav of inheritance work 
strongly. 

The ewe should combine with the 
above mentioned points the mutton 
type. She should be close to the 
ground, blocky, and fairly compact, 
but should not be so compact that 
she has-no roominess of middle. She 
should be strongly developed in the 
pelvic regions, have large heart girth, 
showing plenty of constitution, have 
good, healthy feet, a strong muzzle, 
open nostril and bright, quiet eye. 
Something of the compactness of the 
mutton form may ‘be sacrificed to 
that feminine appearance and the 
other points which are essential to 
motherhood. What is lost in the ewe 
may be supplied the offspring by mat- 
ing with a prepotent ram of strong 
mutton type. 


The Cholera Affected Herd 


PROF R. A. CRAIG, INDIANA EXPER STA 








When an outbreak of hog cholera 
occurs on a farm, the herd should 
be quarantined and all possible pre- 
cautions taken against the spread of 
the infection in the neighborhood, 
The separation of the herd inta 
small bunches of about a dozen ani- 
mals is somet'mes practiced. This is 
not advisable, as the work of caring 
for the animals is great'y increased 
and the infection scattered over a 
wide area, proportionately increasing 
the opportunity for infecting neigh- 
boring farms. 

If the houses and yards are well 
arranged and can be cleaned and dis- 
infected, it is not advisable .to move 
the animals, but if the quarters are 
old and more or less tumbled down, 
and the yards littered with corncobs, 
manure piles, strawstacks, etc, it is 
advisable to provide better quarters. 
Such yards should be well drained. 
During the warm months of the year, 
plenty of range and protection from 
the sun and rain are necessary, <A 
recently mowed meadow or a biuve 
grass pasture; and a low shed open 
on all sides and amply large for the 
herd to lie under, give the animals 
a clean range and comfortable, cool 
quarters. Roomy, dry, well ventilat- 
ed sleeping quarters and yards that 
have good surface drainage are best 
when the weather is cool and wet, 

In most outbreaks it is advisable to 
separate the sick from the well hogs. 
Early in the outbreak and in the sub- 
acute form this is practical. 

A very light ration consisting of a 
thin slop of shorts or other groun4 
feed should be fed. Powdered co>- 
per sulphate may be given in the 
feed and drinking water. For con- 
venience of miixing with the feed. 

















Good Reads Must Replace Bad 
This will be the great achievement 


of the 20th century, just as the 19th 
century was, notable for railroads re- 
placing stagecoaches. 





eight ounces of 
may be dissolved 
warm water and one pint of the so- 
lution added to each 10 gallons of 
slop and water fed. This method,of 
feeding should be used as soon as 
symptoms of disease are noticed and 
continued for a time after recovery. 
The entire herd should be dieted and 
made to clean up their feed quickly. 
Water and slop should not be left 
in the troughs for the hogs to wal- 
low in, and the troughs should be 
disinfected and turned bottom side 
up as soon as the hogs have finished 
feeding and drinking. 

A disinfectant should be sprayed or 
sprinkled about the feed troughs, 
floors, sleeping quarters, etc, daily. 


the powdered drug 
in one gallon of 


The dead hogs should be burned. | 


This is not a difficult task if the 
bedies are placed on top of a pite 
of wood that burns quickly and makes 
a hot fire. If bodies are buried they 
should be covered with a few inches 
of lime. 

At the end of the outbreak every- 
thing should be cleaned and disin- 
fected. After a few weeks the vards 
should be plowed. If the herd has 
been moved from old to new quarters; 
it is, of course, unnecessary to wait 
until the end of the outbreak before 
giving the old quarters a thorough 
cleaning and disinfecting. 


The Why of Robber Cows 





F. H. DAY, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y 

Much is said in dairy papers and 
institutes about the robber cow of to- 
day. That cows are not producing 
the amount of milk they did years 
ago is true only in some cases. I am 
a friend to the cow. I would like to 


say a few words in favor of Bossic, as 
she cannot talk for herself. Please 
go back to her infancy with me, and 
see if the dairyman is not the rob- 


ber in the first place. Inbred sires 
fand sires from any kind of cow, no 
matter what her record, only so she 


is a cow, is the record of much cow 
parentage. 

And there is the veal problem, The 
early calves are fed at their mothers’ 
sides till they are big, nice calves and 
sold for veal to be shipped to the 
Slaughter yard. But what does the 
farmer. raise for his big producing 
cows? And how does he raise them? 
If he has some heifer calves born 
late that cannot be sold for veal, or 
that are teo small, these are raise 
for cows or The calves are 
turned into a yard, at the mercy of 
the flies, and fed a pail of thin whey 
twice a day, till winter comes. Thea 
they are sheltered on the south side 
of a barbed wire fence and fed buck- 
wheat straw. 

This is the way many cows come 
up to maturity and are expected to 
make 30-pound cows. All dairymen 
de’ not follow this rule.. I hope none 
will any more. Now, commence right 
by using pure-bred sires, bred from 
good stock; then take care of the 


sires. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


of a cent and the potash 1.11 cents 
MORE per pound in the average me- 
dium grade goods than in the aver- 
age high-grade fertilizer. 

Every conclusion which can be 
drawn from the above emphasizes the 
fact that the farmer cannot « “ord to 
purchase the low-grade fertilizers. 

Cow Testing Advantage—There can 
be no question that no single thing | 
will lead to better farm practice along 
the lines of animal husbandry than 
the improvement in ‘the dairy cow 
brought about by keeping records of 





calves by feeding them that bone and 
muscle may be produced. Don’t al- 
low them to become poor and stunted 
and covered with lice, as this way 
certainly stops progress. All of this 
is particulafly true the first time the 
heifer cow freshens. She has two pur- 
poses to fulfill: growing the unborn 
ealf and nourishing her own body. If 
dairvymen will watch the calves there 
will not be so many robber cows. 


More Truths About Fertilizers 


[Froi Page 281.] 








50 cents on the dollar, mediu- grades individual production, weeding out 

60 cents and high grades 70 cents. the unsatisfactory animals, and re- 

Difference in the Composition placing them by _ those better bred 

ae from pure-bred sires. There is no 

grade grade rade reason why any dairyman should not 

Av % of nitrogen .....-..... 3.94 2.61 180 himself keep the records necessary 
esphoric acid .... 7. “10 7. 

hee ee i000 St «= kes. for this selection. The fact that 

Total ibs of plant food in , > ne 

Ss 9.56 16.05 122, most dairymen do not keep such rec 


ords has led to the formation of cow 
testing asseciations, so the ordinary 
dairyman may secure information at 
small cost that in most cases he 
would not take the trouble to secure 
for himself.—[Prof H H. Wing, 
New York State Agricultural College. 


Observe that the low gredes give 
only 12 pounds of actual plant food 
to the hundredweight of mixed ferti- 
lizer; medium grades give 16 pounds, 
and the high grades nearly 20 pounds 
of available nitrogen, phv. phoric 
acid and potash. 

Comparative Cost Per Pound of Ac- 
tual Plant Food 


Carb—W. D. of New York asks 
what can be done to stop lameness in 


High Medium Low a mare that has curb. In case the 
eo face ede = grade curb is hot and tender to the touch, 
Potash (as mutilate)... 1.0fe S18 se3c Mix half an ounce acetate of lead 
Soluble phosphoric acid .. 6.65 6.54 t.Te and 2 ounces tincture of arnica with 

ed phospheric acid .. 4. . , > P % 
ee a Sa tt tase 1 quart of water, shake well and ap 


ply a little to the curb three. times a 
day, and continue until swelling and 
heat have disappeared. If there is 
swelling after the heat and lameness 
have disappeared, mix 1 teaspoonful 
biniodide of mercury with 4 table- 
spoons lard, rub on a_little, let it re- 
main for 24 hours, then wash off with 
warm water and soap, and repeat the 


Observe that nitrogen has cost 9.75 
cents, available phosphoric acid about 
2 cents, and potash 2.56 cents per 
pound MORE in the average low- 
grade fertilizer than in the average 
high-grade goods. 

That nitrogen has cost 4.23 cents, 





















B No other gasoline e 
reduced the ay PAS 
line engines like the 
WATERLOO BOY 


Waterloo Boy bas fewer parts than 
any other engine. tt costs less to make few parte 
than many parts. WATERLOO ae, is made in Mm 
large quantities. [t costs less per engine e = 
100 engines a day than tomake iS. a 
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in winter. Igniter - Xe pd apair \ a 
Automatic food regulation does away with pee © 
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the available phosphoric acid over % blister for three weeks if needed. 




















Is your farm the 


most attractive in 


your locality? Could you sell out 


for more than the place cost you? 







































































Sherwin - Williams Buggy Paint 


for painting and varnishing at one 


- 3 IMM 

- : SEE 
Sherwin - Williams Paint OTHING runs down a farm so 
(Prepared) (S W P) rapidly as the lack of paint. The 


A —< S.A ,h—.- best. longer your buildings are allowed to 
go without paint, the more paint it takes 
and the more time to apply it. Keep things 
painted and use good paint. 

name in the paint field stands for 
quality—The Sherwin-Williams Company 


Sherwin -Williams 
Commonwealth Barn Red 
made especially for painting barns, 

corn cribs, roofs, fences, ¢ 


dries over night, wears well, stands ——paint makers from start to finish. 

SS You can get-every kind of paint or varnish 
w my oi Paint from a Sherwin-Williams dealer near you. 
D ‘apeciall cially for farm wagons, im- haeigge: abe direct —_ us a a a ae 
— g — just what paint to buy for eac 

Sherwin -Williams_ 1 
= particular surface and just how to apply it. 


This book is free, and it should be in the 
Write for it today. 


for er ap ~~ outbuildings, 
bridges, e Comes in four colors. 


hands of every farmer. 


operation ,buggies,automobiles,slcighs 

and other surfaces where a high gloss 

finish is desired 

Sherwin-Williams Paris Green 

kills the bugs and does not blight 

the foliage. Send for booklet. 
Sherwin-Williams 

New Process Arsenate of Lead 

kills leaf-cating insects, grubs and 

moths. Send for booklet. 


Sherwin-Williams Lime Sulfur 
for the destruction of San Jose Scale 
and other sucking insects. Send for 
booklet. 


Write today for these free books: 
“ Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 
“S-W Brighten-Up Booklet” 
“Booklet on Insecticides.” 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries 


ecoler cards. 
The Sherwia-Wiltiams Co., TP) Canal Rood, WW. Cleveland, O. Ia Can, o Oo Ceatre St, Montreal, 
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Botered at Postoffice at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
50 cents for six months; Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
Foreign, $2 or 83 4d per year. 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper ard the 
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Working for Better Eggs 


It is a highly important work they 
are doing for egg production in Kan- 
gas. And the effect is felt in Kansas 
Mot alone, but in other states also. 
(The plan is to dispose of male birds 
@s soon as the hatching season has 
(passed, because their presence is not 
mecessary to the production of eggs, 
and because infettile eggs keep far 
better than fertile ones. As one con- 
Bequence, a larger number ef male 
fowls have Seen marketed during the 
summer than ever before. 

But this is not the most important 
point. The eggs secured this season 
are not only more largely infertile 
and therefore better fitted to keep 
than formerly, but they are being 
handled in a more rational way. They 
are gathered more frequently, kept 
lin the homes in proper places, and 
sold with less delay. All this means 
a larger return to the farmer as well 
as to the buyer, and a better quality 
of eggs for the consumer. It will 
‘all work back to the farms; improved 
quality will increase demand and im- 
Prove prices, farmers will be encour- 
aged to keep better bred fowls to 
Meet the improved demand, and thus 
everyone will benefit. 








Pidinte or Succsen, Walsh? 





American Agriculturist is distinctly 
fm the boosting class for farmers an’ 
farming. It has very little space to 
devote to failures, unless these can 
‘be made to teach lessons. Yet’ every 
once in a while someone takes us to 
task because we don’t tell more 
about droutl; or floods, freezes or 
fires, and other agents that make 
farming a precarious business, We 
think we give these things even more 
space than they deserve. What we 
greatly prefer to do is to point out 
successes and the means by which 
farmers have triumphed over diffi- 
culties than to make mere records of 
failures from which no one can learn 
anything. 

The demand for bad news is an un- 
healthy one, based upon two assump- 
tions, both of which are erroneous. 
@he dirst is that those who would suc- 


ceed must first be led to believe that 
failure is the natural thing to ex- 
ject, and that to ignore this is to 
shut one’s eyes to irrefutable facts. 
The second :ssumption is that to pub- 
lish records of ‘failure exercises a 
wholesome influence upon those who 
read them and thus assist in eliminat- 
ing failure. As to the first proposi- 
tion, we need only .remark that 
those people who keep success in 
their mind’s eye are more likely to 
avert failure where such is possible 
than those who are always prepar- 
ing for the worst. People who are 
forever looking for trouble are sel- 
dom disappointed, unless they don’t 
find it! 

As to the second proposition, there 
is no question that to have failures 
dished up, course after course, is sure 
to breed a morbid condition of mind 
that leads to inactivity at the very 
times when success might ** reached 
by a little well-directed effort. We 
are, therefore, firmly of the opinion 
that the publication of news which 
deals with success in the face of ob- 
stacles will do more good for farm- 
ing than any amount of space devot- 
e@ to failure. Consequently, American 
Agriculturist will continue to em- 
phasize the hopeful, progressive, 
alert, active, triumphant phases of 
farm practice in the firm convic- 
etion that such records will be .more 





helpful than any record of fail- 
ures, 
A prodigious increase in rural 
banking facilities has followed the 
act of congress in 
Enlarged 1900 which au- 
Banking Facilities thorized national 
banks’ to start 


with as little as $25,000 capital. Over 
3000 such banks have since been es- 
tablished, each with an average cap- 
ital of under $30,000, while 1740 new 
banks have been formed, with an av- 
erage capital of $123,000. Up to 
August 31 of this year, the number of 
new national banks organized since 
March 14, 1900, was in New England 
54, eastern states S28, southern states 
1177, middje west 1255, west 1108, Pa- 
cific 388, island possessions: five, total 
4810. It will be seen that the great- 
est relativ.. increase in number, and 
the same is true of capital and re- 


sources, has been at the west and 
south, which most needed better 
banking facilities. The total number 
of national banks has more than 
doubled in these 11 years, now ex- 
ceeding 7000. Their authorized capi- 
tal exceeds $1,000,000,000, compared 


to $600,000,000 in 1900. The circula- 
tion of national bank notes has now 
reached $737,000,000, or almort three 
times as much as 10 years ago. 





In line with suggestions made tn the 
editorial columns of American Agri- 
culturist during the pres- 


Many Silos’ ent season, farmers and 


Being Filled stockmen all over the 
country are building and 
filling silos in great numbers. At this 


date it is impossible to make even an 
estimate of the number of silos that 
are being constructed this summer 
and fall, but when the returns are 
all in, it will be shown that the prog- 
ress in silo building this present sea- 
son has been simply tremendous. 
This paper has consistently urged the 


value of silage for many years, and 
our subscribers have been educated 
to the value of this succulent feed. 


It took, however, the present drouthy 
season of 1911 to foree many farm- 
ers into action. The final result will 
show that in this line, at any rate, 
the rather disastrous crop year of 
1911 will have proved a blessing in 
disguise. It is the belief of this pa- 
per that while the silo’ has been in 
existence for many, many years, the 
movement is only in its infancy. 
What the ultimate outcome will be 
time only can tell, but it can be con- 


ie tote I 


fidently predicted that silo building 
in the years to come will be enor- 
mous. 





Popular protests in France and 
Germany against high prices of food 
products have 

The Consumer’s taken the form of 
Dollar veritable riots in 
some cities. The 

trouble there, as in this country, is 


the expense between producer and 


consumer. To reduce this expense 
is the problem of the, age. More 
scientific distribution means lower 


prices of foods to consumers and bet- 
ter returns to producers. Some ef- 
forts have been made in the United 
States to belittle the truth of the 
Orange Judd reports about the Eng- 
lish and European crop shortage, as 
finally summarized in the editorial in 
our issue of August 26. These food 
riots abroad are the strongest possi- 
ble proof of the correctness of our 
exclusive reports on foreign crop con- 
ditions and market prospects. 


Pasturing Sows with 100 Pigs 


THEO FREDERICKSON, SWIFT CO, MINN 








About February 1 I selected 13 of 
my best Poland-China sows and bred 
them to a pure-bred sire. The farmer 
who expects t grow even a consid- 
erable number of hogs doe not find 
it. necessary to provide costly sheds. 
All my stock was kept in a straw 
shed, which cost little or nothing. 
This shelter was provided by simply 
running straw over a few poles at 
threshing time. This makes a good, 
warm, comfortable house all winter, 
and there is always plenty of bedding 
for them, as the hogs tear it down 
as they want it. 

I do not feed any corn at all, but 
prefer ground oats, with some speltz 











Advertising-Decreases Cost 


The statement sometimes made 
that advertising increases the cost 
of a product is not reasonable. 


Advertising decreases the cost, 
because it increases the demand 
for the advertised article over the 
non-advertised one. 


When goods are in demand, 
they can be manufactured in 
larger quantities, and. that lowers 
cost of production. 


When goods are in demand 
they are easier to se//, and sales- 
men and agents can cover more 
territory and sell more goods in a 
day. That lessens the cost of 
selling. 


When goods are in demand 
they can be shipped in carload 
lots, and transportation charges 
are minimized. 


All these things tend to make 
the cost of advertised goods to the 
consumer Jess. 


Advertised goods are always 
the best to buy. The quality has 
to be high, for the goods are 
known by name, and we have 
shown you why the price is the 
lowest every time. 


That is why the careful pur- 
chaser buys from the advertisers 
in our paper who sell direct, and 
demands advertised brands. by 
name of his dealer. 











This ground feed seems 
to put on gains very rapidly. The 
pigs have access to coal ashes and 
salt is given in small quantities twice 
a week. The hogs always have plenty 
of water, and during the coldest 
weather I take the chill from it be- 
cause I do not believe that ice cold 
water is good for brood sows. Early 
in April I plow up five’ acres, which 
is inclosed in a hog-tight fence, and 
seed it to a hog mixture, to which I 
add oats and barley. This makes 
splendid pasture by the first to the 
midtle of May, cn which the hogs 
are then allowed to graze. 

These 13 sows that I chose for my 
herd farrowed a total of 128 pigs. 
From this entire lot about 30 were 
lost on account of having all the sows 
together, but even at that, if the .loss 
was $35 that would be the same as 
interest on a $500 house. Apparently 
the sows had even at that all they 
could take care of, because each one 
had seven or eight pigs left, and 
dams now weighed about 300 pounds 
each. 

I begin to feed the pigs as soon as 
they want to eat, and they will like 
a feed of ground oats, shorts and 
ground corn in a trough where they 
ean get to it. The pigs ought to have 
some additional feed, because when 
seven to eight pigs suckle a sow they 
do not make the best gains unless 
they have some good pasture and 
shorts. 

This pasture on which all the sows 
and pigs run will perhaps be too 
small to provide for all the drove by 
August 1, so I have provided an addi- 
tional 80 acres well fenced. This 
field was seeded to wheat or barley, 
with rape as a catch crop. As soon 
as the wheat is harvested and 
threshed, ‘which usually is about 
August 15, I can turn the entire lot 
to graze on the wheat or barley that 
remains and on the rape. This makes 
excellent grazing until it freezes in 


and barley. 


the fall. Now the stock must be pro- 
vided with other feed, and I like 
nothing better than bundle corn, 


which I throw right out in the yard 
every day and let the hogs husk out 
what they want. After the hogs 
have taken the grain I turn in young 
Stock to eat ur the stalks. This 
method is very convenient during cold 


weather when the ground is frozen, 
but is not satisfactory when it is 
muddy and wet, because too many 


of the stalks are lost. When the con- 
ditions, therefore, are unfavorable [I 
feed husked instead of bundle corn. 
The pigs are then ready for market 
about February 1, sometimes before 
that time, depending upon the market 
demands. 


Cutting Corn for Silage—The com- 
position of corn undergoes rapid 
changes from the tasseling period un- 
til maturity. The dry matter shows 
an increase of 1 3-5 tons per acre from 
the time the corn is in tassel until the 
kernels are dented. Tasseled corn has 
only one-fifth as much dry matter as 
mature corn. It is owing to such 
changes that corn must be cut at the 
proper stage if it is to make the best 
silage. If cut too green, the silage 
will sour more easily, and will not 
possess the fullest food value. Im- 
mature corn is often the cause of the 
complaints that silage makes undesir- 
able milk. If cut too ripe, the desired 
succulence is lost. The proper stage 
for cutting is when the lower leaves 
have commenced to fire and brown, 
yet when the greater part of the 
leaves are still green. The kernels 
should be out of the milk stage and 
dented and hardened. 








Tainted Mik and Cabbages—lIf cab- 
bages are fed to dairy cows after 
milking, they will not taint the milk, 
as happens when they are fed before 
milking. As a succulent food, higher 
in protet{a than other gueen feeds, 
cabbages deserve a place in the ra- 
tion whenever cheaply obtainable. 


Peter Ere z Rt PA & EES SRE i lacs eR 
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State Fairs and Expositions, 1911 


Alabama, Birmingham Oo } 14 
Arkansas, Hot Springs 0 8 4 
Amer’c’n Royal live stock ex- 

position, Kansas City, MoO 9- 14 
Colorado, Pueblo 818 23 
Georgia, Macon oO 10- 20 
Wlinois, Springfield 8 29-0 7 
Internationa! live stock ex- 

position, Chicago, Ill D2 9 
Interstate live stock expo- 

position, Sioux City, Ia S$ 18- 24 
Interstate live stock exposi- 
» tion, St Joseph, Mo - 20 
Interstate fair, Spokane, 
| Wash 8 
Kansas, Cent’l, Hutchinson S 18- 27 
Louisiana, Shreveport O 31-N 5 
Michigan, Detroit S$ i8- 27 
Missouri, Sedalia $ 30-0 6 
Montana, Helena S 25- 30 
New Jersey, Trenton S 25- 29 


Northwestern live stockshow 

South St Paul, Minn N 

North Carolina, Raleigh O 1b- 
s 


4 
~1 
ees 

' 
ton 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 26-0 7 
South Carolina, Columbia O 30-N 4 
Tennessee, Nashville $ 18- 23 
Texas, Dallas O14- 2 
Tr:.-state fair, Memphis, Tenn 
§ 26-0 ¢ 
Utah, Salt Lake City Oo 2- 7 
Vermont, White River J’ct’n 
S 19-- 22 
Virgit.ia, Richmond oO 9- 14 
Washington, No Yakima S 25- 30 
Wyoming, Douglas S 26- 2 
Lancaster, Lancaster. 
Ohio ancaster ~~ 
Athens, Athens, S 25-2! Lycoming, sete 5 
Grown, G etown, O 10-13 
ee O 3-6 Sullivan, Forksville, 
Butler, Hamilton, 0 3-6 0 3-4 
€eshocton, Coshocton Washington, Burgetta, 
0 10-13 7 —_ Re 4 2-5 
‘airfield, Lancaster, fork, York, 0 2-6 
53 ” 2 O 11-14 York, New Freedom, 
Guernsey. Washington, -30 
§ 26-29 Kentucky 
Marrison, Cadiz, © 3-5 Glasgow, Barren, S 27-30 
Jefferson, eter 5 - Murray, Calloway, 
a 11-14 
Licking, Newark, © 3-i Mayfield, Graves, 
Marion, Marion, S 27-30 


S 26-29 Paducah, McCracken, 
Morrow, Mt Gtiend, - 03 


Falmoutls, Pendleton, 
Preble, Eaton, S 27-30 
Putnam, Otta 





wa, 
Btark, Canton, Tennessee 
Summit, Akron, Jackson, Madison, O 3-7 
Tuscarawas, p Humboldt, Gibson, 
Dover, O 17-20 S 27-30 
Wood, Bowling Green, Dyersburg, Dyer, 
& 25-29 O 10-14 
. Memphis, Shelby, 
Shilo Independent Fairs $-26-0 4 


Clarksville, Montgomery, 
O ll-l4 


Summerfield, Summer- 
field, S 26-28 





Richwood Tri-Co, Rich- Georgia 
03-6 Augusta, N 6-1T 
aryt Barnesville, Y 5-11 
sa and i Calhoun, © 17-21 
Washington qounty Rey Carrollton, wy 1} 
Hagerstown, 2-15 Dalton, - 
Four county fair, Laurel, Douglas, N 14-19 
0 3-7 Moultrie, o yt | 
; Savannah, N 8-18 
Sew York County Fairs Tallapoosa, © 10-13 
Binghamton, § 26-29 
—, 5 20-29 South Carolina 


Fairfield, Winnsboro, 


~~ 
Abbeville, Abbeville, 
O 18-20 
Kershaw, Camden, 
N 8-10 
Aiken, Aiken, 
First week in Dec 
Greenwood, Greenwood, 
O 23-27 
Lexington, Lexington, 
O 2-28 
New Jersey South Atlantic corn ex- 


. position, Columbia, 
Mit Holly, Mt ney. ¢ D 11-16 


North Carolina 





Pennsylvania 
Armstrong, Dayton, Selma, 
- S$ 26-29 Wlilkesbero, 
Berks, Kutztown, S 26-29 Waynesville, 
Blair, Hollidaysbure, Winston, 
S 26-29 Greensboro, 
Bradford, Towanda, Raleigh, 
S 26-29 Oxford, 
@arbon, Lehighton, Charlotte, 
S 26-29 Fayetteville, 
€iumbia, Bileomsburg, Columbia, 0 30-N 3 
0 3-6 Hickory St fair, Hickory 
Berry, Newport, O 10-13 P Q, N 8-10 


> 


Frozen Egg Product—The pure food 
authorities of the federal government 
are after undesirable products of this 
kind. last fall, acting upon the re- 
pert of the secretary of agriculture, 
suit was brought in the federal court 
asking condemnation and forfeiture 
ef 443 cans of frozen egg >2roduct 
shipped from Kansas into New Jer- 
zey. The claim was made that sugar 
had been added and that th- stuff 
was filthy, decomposed and putrid, 
therefore liable to confiscation. The 
@wners contested the suit and won 
their case in April, 1911, the court 
erdering the release of the goods. But 
mow the depariment of agriculture 
has carried the case up to the United 
States circuit court of appeals, where 
m is pending. Large quantities of 
frozen egg product are consumed in 
@he manufacture of cake at cheap 
hakeries. 
































This $900 Car Measures Up With 
Any $1250 Car on the Market 


a man likes to make each dollar go as far 


! 






_as possible. He is wasting no money. Whether he buys 

a plow, pump or an automobile, he continually looks for 
the greatest value he can get for any given amount of money. If a 30 horse- 
power, five-passenger touring car of standard make can be bought for $900 
why on earth should he pay $1250 or more for the same type of car P 
@ Our Model 59 is a 30 horsepower, five-passenger fore-door touring car. 
The price is $900. Kis a big, roomy, thoroughly high grade car. The 
motor will develop more power and speed than you will ever care to use. 
It has a handsome body design—graceful and good to look at. The pressed 
steel frame is staunch and solid. The selective transmission is fitted with 
F. & S. bearings—the finest in the world. In a word it is just as good and 
fine as this type of.car can be made. You will not find its equal for less 
than $1250, and a comparison of the specifications with any other 30 horse- 
power car will prove this statement. 
@. This car at this price is due to our enormous manufacturing facilities. 
We have the poe plant of its kind in the world. We have just pub- 
lished a very thorough book which explains in a clear, definite and readable 
manner the difference in automobile plants. And the point of this whole 


book is to prove the economical manufacturing ability of the Overland 
plants—to prove its strength by ee and explaining to you the interior and exterior of the 
greatest automobile plant in the world. It takes you over the entire 80 acres. The book is free 
and we want you to have one. It is interesting and full of information. 

@. Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in the production of automobiles 
in great quantities, and we believe it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can pro- 
duce the car described below and eell it at our price without losing money. 

G. A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It explains what we are and what we 
have got and why other cars of similar size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent. higher 
in price. Write and ask for bookTT-39 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 











































Model 59-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 
Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x 4%: horsepower 30; 
Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds 
and reverse; F.& 8. ball bearings; tires 32x3% QO. D.; 3oil 
lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete set tools. 


















P . | Z For the past four years the great state of Pennsylvania has made a special appropriation of from $30,000 to $40,000 annually te 
~ teach the fruit grower how to use Lime-Sulfur washes, and incidentally, to warn them against the use of “Scalecide,” in spite of 
which the demand for “Scalecide” has Increased from year to year and apples from trees sprayed with “Scalecide” for five 
A PPLES years took all the first prizes at the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society meeting in 1910; three silver cups, the Adams Count 
sweepstakes and 20 first —_ at the meeting of the same society in 1911. Which pays best? Prize apples or cider apples 
OR CIDER “Scalecide” has no substitute. A postal request to Dept O will bring you by return mail, free, our book, ‘Modern Methods 
of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,” and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.” If your dealer cannot supply 
ALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 


‘ou with “ 
APPLES? ivers on receipt of the price; 50-gal. bbis., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; S-gal. cans, $3.75, Address, 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 90 Church Street, New York City. 











FOR MENDING HARNESS 


Ittakes Shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, car. 
u 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


@ war peta, saddl suit cases, buggy tops, 

e thread, — dash board: or any heavy material. 

at r) rice | feeds me, STEWART S AUTOMATIO 

from spoo! and oy AWL is the only per- 

does the work of fect Sewi 
Piectets tp sven OLS Srey Pedant 

en ming. hed w ne, @ indis- 
Wul last a lifetime without repairs. nasable for farmers. 


ts wanted, Sent prepaid 


for $1.5, Send st once for 
’ TEW ART~SKINNER 
13 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass, 


WANTED —4 man we -3- to os as ~ infor mation 

. d ore re time. OO XP Tienes 
necessary. Boo to $300 per meet. Nothing to sell. Send 
= “ stamp for particulars. SA LES ASSOCIA TION 
“Mention A A When You Write.” | 931 Association Building, Ladianapotis, Indiana 
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NEW YORK 
New York’s Great Fair 


[From Page 276.] 


exhibitors expressed themselves 
satisfied as never before. 

In the manufacturers building all 
available space was taken. Exhibitors 
in this building were well pleased 
with their ventures, 


Flowers Galore 


In spite of the storm a few days 
before the fair opened there was about 








as 


as large a display of flowers as 
usual. The building, however, affords 
practically no opportunity for di.- 
playing such things properly, so no 
originality was noticeable. 

In the professional c!asses P. R. 
Quinlan of Syracuse won nearly all 
the first prizes. Karl Beckstadt of 


won several, not- 


Syracuse, however, 
for collection of 


ably the $25 prize 


asters. In the open classes James 
W. Norris of Minetto won the $40 
prize for collection of cut flowers, 


James Meneiliy of Skaneateles_ the 
$25 for collection of asters and Hugh 
Meneilly of Syracuse won nearly all 
the other principal first prizes in this 
class. In the amateur class Sarah A. 
Little of Clyde won first on collection 
of dahlias, Mrs Thomas Cole of Fulton 
first on collection of asters; Mrs Carrie 
‘Vittman of North Syracuse had the 
best petunias, David Meneilly of 
Svracuse the best ferns and tuberous 
begonias. 
Association and Grange Prizes 
In the fruit department the greatest 
interest centered as usual in the two 
large associatio.: collections, for which 
prizes of $350 and $250 are awarded. 
These collections were comprised of 
the following items: 
Collection Items 
: -~Varieties—, 
Items 


State fruit Western 
growers’ N Y hort 
a 

APPlEB .ccccccesces : 7 
+ glee . 26 117 
PEE nb-se ocenedds ves 10 69 
NE. ve do pale S40 28 y= 
GODES fac cccdencsccs 60 105 
EN RE re ae 10 6 
GUIBGER o0c00 es E 1 2 
ES ee Pee ie 6 2 
Strawberries ......... — 1 


The judging was done by Prof W. 
'. Macoun of Ottawa, Ont, who in 
awarding the prize to the state fruit 
rowers’ association expressed himself 
as highly pleased with the high qual- 
ity of the fruit in each collection. His 
scores follow : 

Seores on Fruit Collection 


Items N Y state Western 
fruit growers’ N Y hort 

assn soc 

DRUEG one co hicnra ve wes 36 
Commercial value .-20 9 
Educational value .....10 9 
Number of varieties .. 7 10 
Ce te re 9 10 
Nomenclature ........ 10 9 
WOE co wiv ot saas vad 96 92 


This year three county fruit grow- 
er:” associations competed for the 
$100, $50 and $25 prizes for fruit 
Cisplays. The col sctions weregall excel- 
lent, not only hecause of their educa- 
t'onal value, but because of their at- 
tractive staging. Orleans county, which 
secured first prize had 250 plates of 
about 100 varieties of commercial 
fruits. But of more moment were the 
commercial packages, which not only 
included 10 boxes, five barrels and six 
or eight baskets of various kinds of 
first grade fruit, but some crates and 
other packages of apples for use for 
drying and for cider making. Doubt- 
less this is the most complete and 
representative exhibit ever put up at 
the New York state fair. 

The Ontario county fruit grow- 
ers’ association was very close. The 
commercial package was in conspicu- 
ous evidence. Eight ‘farmers’ pack” 
harrels of apples, 10 boxes, eight half- 
boxes and numerous crates an@ bas- 
kets were surrounded by about 500 
plates of business fruits. This society 
combined the commercial with the ex- 
hibition features. The president took 
orders for 40 or 50 barrels of apples to 
be delivered in barrels, partly in boxes, 
nt the rate of $4 a barrel. The grow- 
ers would not otherwise be able to 
set as much as $3 a barrel. This is a 
feature that should be far more popu- 
lar than it is at the fair. 

Of the several granges which com- 
peted for the $75, $50 and $25 prizes, 
Knowlesville won first with a particu- 
larly fine display of choice commer- 
cial varieties of fruits, partly in plates 





and partly in commercial packages. 
Newfane grange secured second, and 
Webster third, For’the vegetable col- 
lections put up by granges Irondequoit 
grange won the $100 price, Lower Os- 
wego Falls second, and J. F. Ordway 
of Canisteo third. 

The farm bureau of the New York 
Central railway offered several silver 
eups tor exhibits of staple crops, such 
as wheat, oats, potatoes and apples. 
Competition was very slim. Only 
one notable exhibit was made that 
appeaed to be worthy. of the prize, 
namely the 25 boxes of apples shown 
by E. W. Calchpole & Sons of North 
Rose, This display included the 
principal business apples, such as 
Spy, Greening, Duchess, Baldwin, 
Alexander, Hubbardston, Chenango, 
Gravenstein and Wealthy. 


Poultry Department Not Perfect 


If mere crowding of the aisles and 
piling of coops constitute success, 
then the poultry department this year 
reached its zenith of prosperity. But 
if displaying the fowls is the end 


sought by a poultry show, then the 
exhibit was a_ great fiasco. The 
aisles were made so narrow because 
of the large number of entries and 
the building is so badly lighted, that 
except on the outside it was -impog- 
sible to tell whether some of the in- 


side coops contained a buff bird or only 


shavings! When dark-colored birds 
were in such coops their presence 
could. be determined. The top tier 
of coops was so high that a 6-foot 
man had often to stand on tiptoe to 
tell whether the coops were occupied 
or not. And by the way, there were 


just 450 empty coeps in the building, 
most of them small ones and on the 
top tier, but many on the lowest and 
second tiers. 


Poultry Exhibits Unwieldy 


With such conditions is it any won- 
der that there was a constart grum- 
ble from the public, the exhibitors 
and the judges? During the past sev- 
eral years there has been much talk 
about a new building. Surely it is 
needed. But why should such a huge 
flock of fowls—S000 this year, accord- 
ing to Superintendent W. E. Gilbert 
of Onondaga valley—be brought to- 
gether, why should so large a num- 
ber of exhibitors be disappointed and 
why should the public become dis- 
gusted in order to trump up an argu- 
ment for such a building? Why not 
make conditions of entry 
strictive so as to get rid of the poorer 
fowls and thus give the public a bet- 
ter chance to see what are shown? 
If such a departure were made from 
the rest all of the top tier and one 


or two of the rows of coaps could be 
removed and the light and floor area 
made better. Much could be dene to 


improve the poultry department along 
other lines than making it an un- 
wieldy affair that does no one a tenth 
of the good it should. 

This year ceveral special 
were offered and all awarded. 
Johnson of Rupert, Pa secured 
$25 prize for the best display of 
Barred Plymouth Rock birds, also 
the silver cup offered by Hodgkins’ 
poultry supply house of Syracuse. 
The various cups must be won three 
vears in succession if order to become 
the winner’s property. E. T. DeGraff 
of ‘Amsterdam won the cup for Rhode 
Island Red display this year, in 1910 


prizes 
Boyd 
the 


and in 1909, so it is now his He 
also won the 825 special prize this 
year for display of Reds. For the 
best display of waterfowl W. A. 
Smith or Marathon won the cup last 
year, and again this year. The 
$25 prize for White Wynadotte 
went to J. S. Martin of Port 
Dover, Ont, that for Orpington to 
Hugh A. Rose of Welland ,Ont, tlat 


for Single Comb White Leghorn. to 
Sterling Orpington yards of Rochester, 
and that for bantams to Clyde Croper 
of Schoharie. The $10 specials for 
Hamburg, Polish and game varieties 
went respectively, the first two to Or- 
chard poultry farms of Spring Valley. 
Pa, and the last to Steuben farms of 
Cornell, N Y. 


Five Years’ Records of Attendance 


Day 1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 
Monday 7,509 7,830 5,340 7,843 5,864 
Tuesday .... 16,140 12,455 17.672 19,284 18,661 
Wednesday. 49.957 47.384 45.235 53,553 25,623 
Thursday . 52,767 56,880 60.471 62,155 59,502 
Friday ..... 1.949 29,585 28,828 29,050 26,982 
Saturday . 48,000" 42,276 22.978 4,05) 5,678 
Total ..... [88,682 196,410 180,324 167,996 142,310 
*Estimated 


Woman’s Department Disgraceful 


Talk about bad displaying of arti- 
cles, could anything be worse than in 
the woman’s department? We have 
slapped this several times before in a 
gentle way, but have noticed no im- 
provement. Indeed, if such a thing 
could be, this year was worse than 
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more re-_— 


last. Much better is expected and 
found at many country fairs. If the 
idea of making exhibits is te educate 
or to please the public, the displays 
had precisely the opposite effect. Of 
what use is it to fold up fancywork 
and cram it into cases as if for ship- 
ment by freight? Who is going to 
profit from peeping at little irregular 
lumps instead of seeing the work 
spread out so the eye can see what is 
intended? At least 10 times as much 
fancywork was crammed -into the 
available space as should have been 
so placed. Nay, such work should 
not be shown in that kind of way at 
all! It should be so arranged that 
its design could be seen at a glance 
and studied at close range. 

In the art department the case was 
no better. There is not half enough 
space for a quarter of the pictures 
shown. There is nothing fitting or 
educatjonal in overlapping pictures 
like shingles or a roof or like picture 
postal ecards in a rack. Yet the art 
work was as badly shown as this. 
The exeuse that there was not room 
enough won’t hold water, because 
there was the whole blank brick wall 
on the opposite side of the hall. 

As for the culinary and other do- 
mestic products, there have been 
poorer on the grounds; but just when 
the average was so low we do not 
recall. There has never been a small- 
er showing since the manufacturers’ 
building has been used by the: wom- 
an’s department. Most of the bread 
was very badly shown. Scores of 
boxes were empty. They should not 
have been allowed to remain such 
eloquent witnesses of the failure of 
this department. Taking the woman’s 
department as a whole, the exhibits 
were a disappointment, 


“he Dairy Department 

In the dairy department the @isplay 
as a whole was about the same size 
as last year, but the quality some- 
what better than then, especially in 
the butter classes. A larger proportion 
of exhibitors made scores above 90, 
and thus had a share of the prize 
money. In the fancy cheese classes 
the entries were not quite so extensive 
as last year, but there was a good rep- 
resentative exhibit. In the milk and 
cream classes the quantity was about 
the same and the quality a trifle su- 
perior. It is noteworthy that the work 
of the department was better organ- 
ized than ever before. Everything ran 
smoothly, the judging was somewhat 
later than last year, but all was done 
before the fair opened. This plan can- 
not be too highly commended. It gives 
the public a chance to see the scores 
on the very first day. This year, too, 
the lists of prize winners were ready 
for publication one or two days earlier 
than last year. These lists are far too 
long to be included in this aritcle and 
will therefore be held until a later 
issue, 


The Amusement’ Features 


As usual the amusement features of 
the fair were satisfactory. Miss Mc- 
Cleary. who has for the past several 
years supplies this part of the fair 
program was again retained, but in a 
different way from that followed when 
open air vaudeville was given free to 
the public. As last year her numbers 
were all in tents in a sort of midway. 

Special praise must be given the 
management for again engaging Ar- 
thur Pryor with his band. Last year 
these musicians made the best name 
for themselves that any band has ever 
made on the fair grounds, This yeer 
they eclipsed themselves. Kapp’s or- 
chestra, which has done [ts part at sev- 
eral successive fairs to make things 
enjoyable in the woman's building, 
was again in its place this year and 
enjoyed as usual, 


Steuben Co—Rainy and foggy 
weather have been bad on late oats. 
White grubs are doing much damage 
to pétatoes, as they eat big holes in 
them. Buckwheat is loading ‘heavy 
and will be a good crop. ps in 
general are doing better since the 
rains. Tobacco is about the same 
as last year, corn is quite good, onions 
about % crop. Pears, peaches, plums 
are normal. Apples are very short 
of a normal crop. Onions sell from 
75c to $1 p bu, potatoes 75 to 80c, 
cabbage 30 to p doz. Milk re- 
tails at 7c p qt. Everything consid- 
ered, this year has been far ahead of 
last year for the farmers in this 
vicinity. 

Saratoga Co—The supt of roads has 
a large force of men repairing tHe 
Gansevoort road. The much needed 
rains have come and filled wells and 
cisterns. The drouth was the longest 
in years. Farmers are filling silos 
with a fair crop of sile corn. Early 









were a failure, and are sell- 
ng at $1 p bu. Veal calves $12 ea. 
The recent rains have helped ise 
crops very much. Eggs are 30c p doz,- 
butter 28c p Ib, oats straw $7 p ton. 
p ton, 
New England Cigar Leaf Frosted 

Cutting of tobacco in Lancaster 
county, Pa, has been retarded this 
fall by_ heavy rains and dampness. 
By the end of the second week of 
Sept not over 25% of the crop had 
been harvested and weather condi- 
tions the third week were not favor- 
able to cutting the crop. Much of 
the tobacco has stood in the fields, 
and last week a touch of frost did 
some damage. Growers hired help 
at fabulous prices to get their crops 
in. Last year growers ran great risk 
of letting their tobacco stand in the 
field until the last moment. 

Frosts came earlier in New Eng- 
land this year than for many years, 
and caught a large number of acres 
of tobacco standing in the field. In 
the vicinity of Suffield, Ct, it was es- 
timated nearly 800 acres were caught 
by the frost and damaged to*some 
extent. Earlier reports, which later 
proved exaggerated, placed the loss 
in this town alone at $180,000. In 
Windsor, Ct, some damage was re- 
ported, but not very great. About 
Hartford, Ct, temperatures fell as low 
as 26 degrees, and it is said 1900 
acres of tobacco were frosted. In the 
vicinity of Middletown, Plainfield, 
New Milford, and also Hazardville, 
the mercury registered around 28 de- 
grees, and growers lost much of their 
crop. Taking the loss as a whole, it 
has been estimated damage was 
worked to the amount of one-quarter 
of a million dollars, but this is ex- 
aggerated. Much tobacco had not 
been suckered, and was thus protect- 
ed. It is interesting to note here 
that shade-grown crops, which, of 
course, are the most valuable now 
grown in New Bngland, were n.°*'r 
all harvested. [n instances where 
part of the crop stood under the 
tents, no damage was done by the 
frosts. Considering the season as a 
whole, it has been very severe on the 
cigar leaf tobacco. In New Ungland 
much damage was done to the crop 
by hail late in August; then the re- 
cent frosts cut down yield and qual- 
ity: Drouth in practically all of the 
stat-3 raising cigar leaf types stunted 
the growth during the middle of the 
summer, and this was followed by 
weather which was not at al! favor- 
able to harvesting the crop. Hail fell 
in Wis the middle of this month, and 
damaged tobacco, principally in the 
Trempeleau valley and in Verr n 


county... 
High Prices Paid 


The much-talked-of Pa cigar leaf 
crop of 1910 is turning out to be one 
of the best produced in years. Crops 
have been sampled in New York city 
and are shown to be of excellent 
quality. Buying has not opered up 
to any great extent, but dealers are 
expecting lively sales in the very near 
future. - Prices quoted range from 18 
@20c p lb actual weight, and it is 
expected a portion of the crop will be 
serviceable as binders. 

About 15,000 acres of tobacco, it is 
estimated, have been purchased in 
Wis, and half of this grown by the 
American Cigar Co. Sales of Ct broad- 
leaf wrappers in New York city have 
recently been quoted as high as 4c 
Pp 1b, which is the highest point 
touched for some time. Sales of to- 





b..cco in Wis range as high as 14 
and 4c lb, with a good average of 
10 and 3c. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, corn Tic p 
bu, oats 50c, rye 88c, bran $25.50 p ton, 
linseed meal 23, middlings 26@29, 
loose timothy hay 18@24, baled 17@ 
23, clover 15@18, baled oat straw 9@ 
10, rye 10@10.50, eggs 30c p doz, fowls 
18@l4e p Ib, chickens 14@15e, ducks 
18@ 14c, geese 11@12c, potatoes 2.75@ 
3 p bbl, cabbage 5@6 p 100 hds, ap- 
ples 1@2.50 p bbl, rapes 3@3%c p 
Ib, peaches 1.25@1.75 p bakt. 

At Rochester, wheat 85@90c p bu, 
corn T5@78e, oats 45@48c, bran $26 

ton, middlings 27@28, cabbage 25@ 

p doz, potatoes 65@%5ic p bu, on- 
ions 55@ , apples 40@45c, peaches 
40@50c p bskt, live broilers 35c ea, 
fowls and chickens 12@18c p Ib. 

At Albany, cmy butter 25@28c p Ib, 
dairy 24@27e. 

At Buffalo, cmy butter 29¢ p Ib, 
process butter a 
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A HIT 
What She Gained by Trying Again 





A failure at first makes us esteem 
final success. 

A family in Minnesota that now en- 
joys Postum would never have known 
how good it is if the mother had been 
discouraged by the failure of her first 
attempt to prepare it. Her son tells 


the story: 

“We had never used Postum till 
last spring, when father brought 
home a package one evening just to 
try it. We had heard from our 
neighbors, and, in fact everyone who 
used it, how well they liked it. 

“Well, the next morning mother 


five minutes, just as 
she had been in the habit of doing 
with coffee, without paying special 
attention to the directions printed on 
the package. It looked weak and 
didn’t have a very promising color, 
but nevertheless father raised his cup 
with an air of expectancy. It cer- 
tainly did give him a great surprise, 
but I'm afraid it wasn’t a very pleas- 
ant one, for he put down his cup with 
a look of disgust 

“Mother wasn't discouraged, though, 
and next morning gate it another 
trial, letting it stand on the stove 
till boiling began and then letting it 
boil for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
this time we were all so pleased with 
it that we have used it ever since. 

“Father was a confirmed dy: peptic, 
the children are allowed to drink it, 
poison. So he never drinks it any 
more, but drinks Postu-n regularly. 
He isn't truubled with dyspepsia now 
and is actually -rowing fat,.and I’m 
sure Postum’is the cause of it. All 
and a cup of coffee was to him like 
and they are perfect pictures of 
health.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battie Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to tim». They 
are genuine, true, and full of huy a 
interest. 


brewed it about 





























Days’ 
. W. MANN CO., Box 10 MILFORD, MASS. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
of Double 
Galvanized 

fewer = poms and 

maces ever J pre 4 

o-eh Woatest Seast Gane 30c. 
the Farmer Under Our 

'90-DAYS_PREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BAGK 
GUARANTE 


my big free Catalog on contains f inf. 
you ought to know. Write ter tt today. k iter REE 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, ind. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 





























FARM AND MARKET 


"Good Prices for Peppermint 


From local reports in the pepper- 
mint growing section in New York 
and Michigan, where the crop is 
raised commercially, the yield was re- 
duced slightly this year because of 
unfavorable weather conditions early 
in the spring. Prices on oil, however, 
are higher than last year at this time, 
or two years ago. The quotation in 
the early fali of 1909 was $1.75 to 
1.85 per pound, and last year prices 
were $2 to 2715, This year as high 
as $2.75 has been paid in Michigan, 
in New York in some instances $3. 
In Elkhart county, Ind, top price up 
to the middle of September was $2.75, 
and correspondents from that section 
tell of much winter killing, and thus 
a reduction in yield. 


Local New York Conditions 

The peppermint oil crop in this 
county does not amount to much, 
Growers have about dropped the cro 
on account of too low ‘prices prevail 
ing. I do not believe there are oVer 
30 acres of mint raised this year. 
Yield will be about normal. Buyers 
are paying $2.80@3 p Ib. Some old 
oil is still retained in growers’ hands. 
(Ss. F. P., Wayne County, N Y. 

Practically no mint is raised in this 
vicinity and very little oil is being 
held for higher prices. Price $2.50@ 
2.5) p lb.—[C. S P., Marion, N Y. 


Michigan Oil Is High 
Crop about 40% of that of 1910, 
Oil is of excellent quality and plants 
healthy. Acreagé will be increased 
next year. Current 2.25 





quotations $2.25 
p lb—[C. B. C., Bangor, Mich 

Acreage of mint about the same as 
last year, and yield equal to that of 
1910. Nearly all oil has been sold at 
$2.50@2.75 p ib—[O. E. 5&., Cold- 
water, Mich. . 

Acreage of mint a little larger than 
last year, perhaps 10%. Price paid to 
growers $2.75 7 p lb or a liitie better. 
Much of it was bought up early in the 


season at -a lower price. Produc- 
tion of the county about normal. 
{H. D. S., Allegan County, Mich. 


Acreage and yield of peppermint 
about the same as the 1910. Grade 
of old much better than last year be- 
cause many of the old fields are now 
out of mint and new fields cultivated 
in their places. No old held over 
stock in this, vicinity. Growers are 
holding for $2 net p Ib.—[B. E. B., 
Van Buren County, Mich. 

Peppermint plants wintered well, 
but dry weather in May killed the 
late planting. Acreage was thus re- 
duced and growth crippled, leaving 
only moderate crop. Nearly all the 
oil in this section was contracted last 
spring at $2 p Ib. Price bid now is 
2.75.—([P. F. M., Goshen, Ind. 





Hop Crop in New York Light 


Almost invartably reports to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist concerning the hop 
yield in N Y¥ tell of a reduction from 
that of 1910. I: has been repeatedly 
stated in American Agriculturist that 
the production this year in N Y would 
be light. Growers also recognizing the 
fact have been slow to part with their 
growths. This has resulted in a very 
firm market. The annual estimate of 
hop yield, growth, quality, etc, made 
by American Agriculturist, will be 
printed next week. 

Demand for old hops on the Pa- 
cific coast has been very strong 
throughout Sept and it is stated 
enough orders have come in to prac- 
tically clean up all of the old hops in 
the state should growers be willing to 
sell. Local quotations in Ore are 
around 20c p Ib for old lots. German 
orders have been received for expor- 
tation of hops from Ore and growers 
are not lacking orders from buyers at 
good, strong prices and with cash in 
advance of from $20 to $30 p bale. 

German dealers are also operating 
through their London offices for Pa- 
cific coast goods. Actual price of~ 
fered is inclined to fluctuate. Recent 
sales of Cal hops have been at $41@45 
p bale. In Ore some orders are being 
filled at about 35c p Ib. Growers are 
generally holding for higher prices. 
In New York city Pacific coast prime 
to choice hops, this year’s crop, sell 
at 43@45c p Ib, state 56@58c. 

Local Status in New York 

The best yield in this locality was 
420 boxes p acre, against 650 last year. 
Most of the growers, however, har- 
vested less than half as much as in 
|. The crop is uneven, and most 
growers Sosttey. Current price 50c 
p Iib.—[G. C, harie, N Y. 

Blue mold entirely destroyed a num- 
ber of acres of hops in this vicinity, 





Some very weak hops Were picked 
early for fear of injury from blue 
hold. Quality of the crop is irregular. 
Yield 300 Ibs p acre, against 750 in 
1910. Price W@55c p lb.—[J. H. N., 
Scnoharie, N Y. 

Yield of hops about half that of 
1910. Wide difference in quality is 
shown.—[D. E. S., Otsego County, N Y. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








At New York, Saturday, Sept 16— 
Last week, with moderate receipts, 
prices held up firm fter Monday for 
nearly all grades of steers, closing 
strong to 10c higher; bulls and cows 
were also strong on light receipts. 
Veals continued in light supply and 
good and prime stock firm; grassers 
and buttermilks declined 10@15c. 


The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $5@8, outside figures for car 
of extra prime, fed in Tenn and av- 
eraging 1396, Ibs, oxen and stags 4.35 @ 
6, bulls 3.25@6.25, cows 1.70@5.75, 
veals 7@ 10.50, culls 4.50@6.50, butter- 
milks and grassers 3.50@5.25, south- 
ern and western calves 5.25@7.25, 
Indiana do 5.5 

Today there were 62 cars of cattle 
and 2020 calves on sale. Steers 
opened slow and fell off 10@15c on 
nearly all grades except choice heavy; 
some sales were 25c lower; bulls de- 
clined 10@15c; cows ‘held up just 
about steady, with fat cows firm. 
Sere. averaging 887 to 1450 lbs sold 
at $5.15@7.75 p 100 lbs, including 26 
cars Va, 1050 to 1450 lbs average, 
5.30@ 7.75, 6 cars West Va, 887 to 1343 
Ibs, 5.15@6.70. Bulls sold at 3.25@ 
4.30 for common and medium, cows 
1.65@5.25, veals 7@10.75, grassers 
and buttermilks 3.75@5, medium 
western calves 6.50, southern and In- 
diana calves 4@6. 

Sheep continued in moderate supply 
after last Monday and prices closing 
steady. Lambs showed a little more 
activity on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
with prices firm and 10@15c higher, 
but the market sagged off a fraction. 
The selling range for the week was: 


Sheep (ewes and mixed) $2@4, year- 
lings 4@5, lambs 3.75@6.35. Today 


there were 48 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were in light supply and steady, 
strictly good to prime lambs strong. 
Common to prime sheep sold at 2.50@ 
4 p 100 lbs, culls 2, common to choice 
lambs at 4.75@6.50, culls at 4@4.50. 
Top price of W Va lambs 6.50, N Y 
lambs 6.50, of Ky lambs 6.25, of Ind 
6.10, of Va 6.25, of O 5.75. of Pa do, € 

Hogs fell off 10c on last Tuesday 
and closed 15@20c lower. Today there 
were about 1350 head on sale. Hogs 
averaging 125 to 235 Ibs sold at $7.60 
@7.75 p 100 Ibs, roughs 6.40@6.75. 

The Horse Market 

There was little if any improvement 
in the demand last week, .but with 
continued light offerings prices have 
ruled steady. Good to choice heavy 
drafters dre selling in a small way at 
$300@375 p head, chunks, weighing 
from 1100 to 1300 Ibs, at 225 @ 275, fair 
to good, sound, second-hand, general 
purpose horses 125@ 


At East Buffalo, the demand for 
cattle has been firm, with top sales 


quoted at $8 p 100 lbs. The general 
run of prime steers sold at 7.50@7.75 
1250 to 1350-Ib steers 7.25@7.35, 1050 
to 1150-lb steers 650@7. Choice 


heifers 5.50@6, common to fair 4.50@ 


25, cows 3.50@4.75, canners 1.75@ 
2.75, feeders 4.25@4.60. Good veal 
calves generally sold around 10, a 


large number selling from 9.25@9.75, 
Yearling sheep sold rrr from 4.50@ 
5, spring lambs 6.50 90, wethers 
4@450, ewes 350@4, Yorkers sold 
readily at 7.60@7.70, pigs 6.90@7, 
hogs, medium and heavy 7.50@7.65. 


New. York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 18, damage was 
done to late corn, while the growth of 
grass was checked by a heavy frost in 
this dairy section the past week. There 
will be a fairly good fodder crop, how- 
ever, as the fall make of cheese is ex- 
pected to be up to normal. All Sept 
cheese was offered on the market to- 
day, and it was of fine quality. The 
price today was %c higher than last 
week. The curb ruling was 13c, with 
specials %c higher. The official tran- 
sactions were bxs large colored, 
2470 small colored, and 1280 smal! 
white, all at 12%c. The sales of A nal 
ter were 243 pkgs at 26@27c p 

At Canton, N Y, Sept 16, putter wie 
on the exchange ‘today at 26%c p Ib, 
cheese 13% c. 

At Watertown, Sept 16, prices 
reached the highest point of the sea- 

aggegating 7000 


son, e gales bzs at 
is@is Ke p ib, 
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SAVE HALF THE LABOR 


in tetas wood. You can do this 

at the same time, cut more 
cae y in a given time than io 
any other way by using 























w_ al 
mill over built. 
— cob co i and 


oats al 
aah eran 3 
Rominy food to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Rqsivped 5 with th Sywhed. 


d rolled 
end thrust bal) = 


and S-inch as 


dapted for use in any locali 
<ialen oe nahe ter te. Weite Aug Ka RE 
BAUER BROS. CO., Ba 401 Onle 








Cide owners 25 to'100% 
on investment per 
year. Ask for 
ree Catalog and 
'* Good ip’’ 
booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Co. 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


Plant 

Fruit 
Trees 
This 
Fall! 











You can save a season by planting this 
Fall. Ihave a choice stock of Apple, 
Peach, Pear and Plum trees, all vasi- 
eties. Also California Privet. Prompe 
shipments. Lowest prices. Have some 
special offerings in Jersey Red Pigs. 
Quick growers. Prolific and profitable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send today 
for free catalog. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS 

Box O - + Moorestown, N. XL 


MINERAL 
; HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 













PACKAGE 
ll cure any case 
or money refunded. 






Write for ~~~ dook let 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. ~ 
451 “OURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 


STRAW BERRY 


Strong, vigorous,well rooted 





PLANTS 232233 
where fy." eee ok 
nee m 
We ship toall parts of ie Comes 
Seed eset and the +y~- ™ Islands. vrite for our free IER 
Catalogue. 


4. A. JONES & 00., Selisbury, M4, 





HONEY — fit invert! foe We ite, 


Water M do» 120— Wil a's > allowing inspectio 
paymen rge sample, 10c. aomsy jeaftet free 
pencer Aglasile Co., x 64, Nordhoff, Cal. 


DISEASES OF SWINE 





University. 


practica) = popular guide to the 
and treatment of the diseases of swing, 


the 

he treats. All technical and strictly 
terms are avoided, so far os feasible, thas 
making the work at once gvailable to the practical 
raiser as well as to the teacher and student. 
inches. Cloth 2.35 


D COMPANY 
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[16] 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AvO 





Per 100 Ibs 

1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago _...... $8.10 $8.40 $7.50 $9.70 $4.15 $4.60 
New York .... 7. 8.5 90 9.75 4.25 4.50 
Buffalo ....... 7.85 7.60 7.60 9.80 4.25 5.00 
Kansas City .. 8.00 8.00 7.385 9.60 4.00 4.60 
Pittsburg ..... 7.50 7.50 7.65 9.90 4.25 4.60 





At Chicago, the general price move- 
ment in beef cattle market showed a 
sharp decline, and a partial recovery 
the early part of September. The 
trade in feeders has been rather 
apathetic, due largely to farmers dis- 
liking to pay current prices for the 
quality of cattle coming:in. Quality 
from the far west is said to be de- 
teriorating, and some lots in Indian 
cattle from S D weighing about 1000 
lbs do not average much above $5.30 


p 100 Ibs. 
Dealers are predicting a heavy 
movement in feeder cattle, and al- 


ready Ia, Ill, Mo, Kan and Neb are 
in the market. It is reported rough- 
age in the Mo and Miss river valleys 
is abundant, and demand will be keen 
for feeders. A large run of grassers 
from Tex is expected, since buyers 
have been active across the border 
since the Madero riots have quieted. 

Early in Sept, quotations on hogs 
at Chicago ranged about 7%c p Ib, 
against 9% @10c, which were com- 
mon quotations a year ago. A vigor- 
ous bear raid has been inaugurated 
by the packers with some success, and 
prices were lowered a fraction of a 
cent. Average weight of hogs argiv- 
ing is around 241 Ibs, or about 16 Ibs 
lighter than ‘a year ago, and 7 lbs 
heavier than for the corresponding 
period two years ago. Average price 
for hogs is along $7.11 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep prices have hardened and 
prices have been boosted up nearly a 
quarter of a cent. The opposite con- 
ditions have prevailed in the lamb 
market, the influx of lambs from the 
middle and far west being far in ex- 
cess of demand. Native lambs have 
shown very poor quality as a result 
of the summer drouth. Far western 
stock are of a much better grade. 
The lamb market is at low ebb for 
the season, with $6.25 about top paid 
for the best lambs arriving from the 
west. Bulk of native stocl. sells as 
low at 5@5.75. Bulk of sheep cover 
a. range ot 8.40@3.85, with top 
around 4.15. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or -~Wheat—, -~Cora—, Oats 
Spot 

1911 1910 1912 1910 1912 1910 

Chicago ...... .93 .96 67% yt 44% 88% 
New York .... 98% 1.02 75% .50 .39 
Boston ...... 17 ot 1 41 
Pe ee 22% 3 00 65% 48% .34 
Toledo ...ccc0 -94% 1.05 68% 33% 45% «32 
Minneapolis .. 1.02 1.10 64 hoe 42% «.33 
Liverpool 4... — 1.19 80% .7T _ _ 





At Chicago, wheat values fr .ve been 
fairly sustained. Very liberal stocks are 
in sight, taking the werld at large, 
and this has proved a repressive fac- 


tor. The weekly. world’s shipments 
are liberal, and the amount on 
Ocean passage smaller than a year 


ago at the middle of Sept. But stocks 
at Chicago aré materially greater than 
in 1910, and the combined visible sup- 
ply in the U S and Canada over 50,- 
000,000 bus against some 35,000,000 
at this time a year ago. To the sur- 
prise of the wheat trade an official 
German report says the crop of wheat 
and rye in that country will after all 
equal those of .a year ago; this of- 
ficial report, however, accentuates the 
great deficiency in the German potato 
crop. September wheat at Chicago re- 
mained close to 92@92%c p bu and 
Dee around 96c. 

Large seaneities of corn have been 
moving from Chicago eastward, this 
causing some apprehension on the 
part of Sept shorts, who pushed wu 
the price 2c to 68%c p bu, follow 
‘by some recession. New crop. de- 
liveries were firm without material 
advance, Dec around 64c and May 

The oats situation was without new 
feature, speculation slow, cash de- 
mand on shipping account fairly good. 
Standard oats in store remained close 
to 43%,@44c, Sept much the same 
level, Dee above and below 46c, 

Rye offerings were larger, but the 
demand good and market fairly ac- 
tive, with No 2 in Chicago elevators 
around 86c bu. 

High prices have called -out- some- 


what increased offerings of grass 
seeds. Prime timothy 14% @1lic p 1b, 
prime clover 20@20\c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refér 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees inust 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 








Apples 


At New York, there has been no 
improvement in the apple market, 
and trade is light. Market is nomi- 
nally steady. Alexander and Wolf 
River sell at $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Duch- 
ess 2@3, Snow, Wealthy, and Grav- 
enstein 1.50@2.75, Twenty Ounce, 
King and Pippin 1.50 @2 250, other 
standard varieties 1.25@2.25. 


At Chicago, supply remains good 
of apples, and the market feeling is 
easier, Alexander sell at $2 @ 2. 25 
p standard bbl, Jonathan 2.75@3, 
McMahon white 2.25 @ 2.50, Wolf 
River 1.75@2, Pippin "1.35 @ 1.50. 
Crabapples, Siberian or Transcendent, 
2.50@3.50, Hyslop 4@4.75, 


Beans 


At New York, state marrow beans 
are nearly exhausted and holders are 
asking extreme prices for the few re- 


maining lots. Medium remain quiet 
and fairly steady. Pea beans are 
held with a little more confidence; 


marrows sell as high as $4.80 p 100 

Ibs, medium 4.10, pea beans 4.20, red 

kidney 5.80, yellow eye 3.65, lima 6,65, 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, newly evaporated 
apples from N Y are coming forward 
freely. Quality is showing up well 
New southern sun-dried are coming 
forward very slowly and selling at 7@ 
Sc p lb. The future evaporated apple 
market in N Y held about steady. Oc- 
tcber-Nov delivery, prime, are quoted 
at 8% @8%c. Future chops are quoted 
at 2%@2%c, and waste 2c, loose. 
These figures are all fob. All of the 
small fruits are more or less normal, 
and are coming forward slowly. De- 
mand is light. Evaporated 1911 apples 
in bxs, fcy, sell at 11%@12c p_ Ib, 
choice 10%@l1lc, prime 9% @10c, 
common to good 9@9%c. Evepor- 
ated 1911 apples in bags, as to quality, 
9% @1l1c, sun-dried, southern quarters 
in bags 7% @8&8c, sliced 6% @7c, cores, 
skins, old, in bbls, jobbing sales 7@ 
T%c. Cherries, 1910, 15@19¢ p Ib, 
blackberries 9% @1l1c, raspberries 30 
@ 8l1c. 

Eggs 

The prices of eggs on the whole- 
sale London market during the first 
week of Aug, per 120, were: French 
tag Italian 2@2.24, Danish 1.88 

12.36, Hungarian 1.46@1.94, Russian 
Piso. 76; English 2.34@3.04, 

At New York, of the total arrivals, 
there is such a small proportion of 
strictly fresh gathered stock that 
such cleans up promptly and at firm 
prices. Many of those arriving are 
offered within a range of 19@22c p 
doz, fresh gathered extras are quoted 
as high as 27%c, refrigerator firsts 
18@2le. Near by state, Pa and hen- 
nery white sell at 30@35e, brown 27 
@30ec, mixed colors 21@ 26c. 

At Chicago, quotations are holding 
up well, at recent advance. There 
is a good steady inquiry on home ac- 
count, and some to fill outside orders. 
Receipts are moderate, and less than 
at a corresponding time last year, and 
quality is good. So-called “prime 
firsts’ are quoted as high as 19%c p 
doz, miscellaneous lots 16@18c, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Bartlett pears are 
selling rather slowly, with._a large part 
of the offerings ripe and general mar- 
ket weak. Bartlett are quo+>d at $1.50 
@5 p bbl, according to condition, 
Seckel 2.50@3.50, Plemish Beauty, 
Anjou, Swan Orange and Clairgeau 
1.50@ 2.50,Bose 2.50@3.50, Sheldon 1.73 

2.50, common cooking stock 1.50@ 
1.75. Peaches 1@1.50 p currier. Plums, 
large sorts, 20@25c p 8-lb bskt, Dam- 
son 25@30c, green preserving varie- 
ties 12@20c. Grapes (N Y) 40@55c p 
case, Delaware, Niagara or Black 6@ 
9c p 4-lb bskt. Huckleberries 9@20c 
p qt. Cranberries, Early Black 4.0@ 
6 p bbl, or 1.40@1.75 p cra. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, the general tone of 
the market is quiet on large baled hay 
of better quality. Medium and low 
grades are closely cleaned up. De- 
mand is good and market firm. Small 
bales of all descriptions are.in light 
supply. Clover and mixed hay are 


THE LATEST MARKETS 











steady. Prime timothy hay, either 
large or small bales, sell. at $1.20@ 
1.25 p 100 lbs, No 3 seal. Clover 
90¢@1.10, rye straw 70@S85c, oats 
40 @ 45c. 

At Chicago, shipments of prairie 
hay are fairly heavy and market con- 
tinues steady at $16@16.50 p ton. 
Timoth hay in in fair supply and mar- 
ket steady with inquiry good. Choice 
timothy sells at 21.50@22, No 1 18@ 
19, No 3 14@16, rye straw 8,50@9.50, 
oats 7@7.50, wheat 5.50@6. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, market rules steady 
on all kinds of mill feeds, and coarse 
western spring bran, in 100-Ib sacks, 
to arrive, sells as high as $26.10 p 
ton, standard middlings 28.35, red 
dog 32.35, linseed oil meal 37.50, brew- 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a_word you can advertise anything you wish 


be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have — on, a8 we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this offic 
COPY must be received Friday to to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the es. week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, Sut will be inserted in 
- REAL ESTATE MA 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be.allowed under this head, thus making a smail 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 
TH TE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
—"> 5 is only six cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST 
815 Fourth Ave, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LE LEGHORNS—We will sell 
500 of our best this a wate, yearlings and 
two-year-ol in lots of more at $1 each. 
ORCHARD | RIDGE POULTRY. FARM,  Slinger- 
ands, N 














COLORED MUSCOVYS, 
profitable duck in world 
hundred _ egg strain. Young 
eular, BERT DILLENBECK, 


largest, handsomest, wbst 
Indian Runners. 
stock at pangeine. 


Randall, N 


—_ 
PUROC PIGS, none better, $5 each HUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FO fox, beagle and rabbis 
hounds, good hi pups and partly brokes 
hounds. CMBROSE 8 8. TAYLOR West Chester, Pa, 
\ ~~ enw fox hounds and beagles, 
Shipped on trial; pups, A FAIRMO' 
KENNELS. Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS for sale. 
stock. Ail marked black and white ELM 
FARM, Bedford, N Y. 


BELGIAN HARES, pedigreed. Rufus red. EMPIRE 
STATE RABBITRY, Esperance, N Y. 


COLLIE PUPPIES, _heelers. 
sses, Pa. 


FERRETS—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY, raspberry, blackberry, goeseberry, 
currant, grapes, asparagus plants, fruit trees, seeds 
All leading varieties. Catalog fre. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RURAL SCHOOLS MADE BETTER—Would you 
have your school’s influence toward land and home 
instead of away from them? Why not discover the 
natural bent of the children in early youth, thes 
train along the line of special capacity, thus insuring 
mf moms ~s. pr welfare, and most gene 
ccess ? ddresses sent te 

BUREAU Or EDUCATION. Orange Judd Co, New 
York, will be mailed free matter showing how any 
school can make a start in this line at almost no cost, 


wus, a LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware any address direct from pottery a8 
New Brighton; sPa for $1. Lots are well asso 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea an 
bean pets, a little of each. Send cash with order; 
write us. E. SWAZEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Practical school 
railroad wire; also wireless; earn $50 to $150 
month; write for catalog. EASTERN TELEG 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


FARMS WANTED—List your farm with us. We 
have a number of earnest people with moderate 
means wishing to buy good, productive farms é¢os' 
between $2000 and 34000, with or without stock, with- 
in a radius of 200 les of New York city. Ours 
fs a philanthropic organization = mM . make ne 
pow | to Ay or seller. Rock bo Prices must 

erefore quoted. Send for blank. OTHE JEWISH 
Nonicv TLTURAL CND Tt! INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
176 Second Ave, New York. 


FOR SALE—I have a number of the best of dairy 
ed with good en also one section of or 











Pedigreed 
VALLEY 








JOEL GROVER, 

















with 

















BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels and pul- 
lets. Bradley and Thompson strain. $1 each. Free 
range. Reduction on lot. Write J. WILSON DAIL, 
Cambridge, Md. 





S C WHITE LEGHORN and White Plymouth Rock 
eockerels for ae Selected breeding, strong vitality, 
W. BURKETT FARM, New- 

burgh, N Y. 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS. Kellerstrass 
strain. Let me know your a RAY SCHERMER- 
HORN, South Hammond, N Y 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN hens, $1 each. 
Also some good cockerels, CHAS E. BEEBE, Alta- 
mont, NY. 


40 S C W Leghorn cockerels. 











From heavy jaying 
CHARLES GIERMAN, 


fiftee di at some great bargains. V. 
SADDLEMIRE, am. Newark Valley, Tioga Co, N ¢ 


TOYAH VALLEY, most fertile in the southwest. 
Irrigated lands Fee Cag v > - ie ) seventy- 
five dollars Address SECRETARE 
COMMERCIAL ¢ CLUB. Baimorhea, Tex. 


RIVER FARM, 83A, with retail milk, produce 
route near large towns. Good house, large barns, 
Stapnens, etc; $3200. RIVERVIEW FARM, Hall- 
stead, ‘a. 


IF YOU WANT the best farms for the money send 
for our large free catalog. HALL’'S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 

300-ACRE productive Vermont farm; 4 minutes 


from R_ R village; price $2100. I STRATTON, Ene 
field, N H. 




















Strain, $1 each. 
ville, N J. 
500 SINGLE COMB WHITE Leghorn yearling 


os $1 —_ PATTERSON POULTRY FARM, Clay- 
on, 2} 








FOR SALE—Buff and Columbian Rock pullets and 
—T ad hens. RELLE SHEPARD, James- 
town, 2 ° 


FINE, vigorous farm raised Barred Rock cockerels 
at $2 per pair. A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, March hatched, 
buckwheat honey. DEROY TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 


ROSE COMB. Brown Leghorns; 500 hens, 
cockerels and pullets. KENNELS, Aiglen, Pa. 


25 FINE FISHEL WHITE eae COCKERELS. 
E. LAFONTAINE, Keeseville, N 











cocks, 








20 YOUNG TOULOUSE gape. $5 per pair. MRS 


A. R. NORTON, Selden, 





THREB OR MORE steerer DUCKS $1 each. 
S. LITTLE, Clyde, N 





SINGLE COMB. Brown Leghorn cockerels. 8. V. 
WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md. 


LIVE STOCK 








HIGHLAND FARM offers some olen Shropshires, 
yearlings and lambs of either sex; bi for type and 
quality. W. F. BLACK, Hall, N Y. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN EWES very fine and 
large; all young and healthy; will at at a bargain. 
L. L.A. SAVACOOL, Newton, N J. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WAN TED 


WANTED, HERDSMAN—With capable wife. Wil 
be expected to board five men at $16 per monthj 
want one with some experience in caring for regis- 
tered cattle as well as hogs. We keep twenty Jerseys$ 
man to help milk. Good house, garden, = pota- 
toes, apples, milk and wood supplied. Wages to start 
$30 per month, HENRY L. WARDWELL, * Pineburse 
Farm, Springfield center, N Y. 








MEN WANTED for government positions; influence 
unnecessary; ayerage salary, $1100; 
short hours, steady work, rapid promotion; 
of appointments coming soon; send postal 
ately for list of positions open; common education 
sufficient. ee INSTITUTE, Dept N-1%, 
Rochester, N 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 





tells about over 


360,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More than. 


40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and —— pay, lifetime em- 
ployment; easy to get; just ask for bovklet A 8223 
no obligation. EARL "HOPKINS, Washington, D G 


GOVERNMENT warited. Examination 
October 18, high Salaries. Free living quarters. 
you apse farming write today. OZMENT, i07F, 
St uis. 


WANTED—Experienced farmer on small place. Wife 


to do housework in family of three. References re- 
quired. N. 8S. DAVIS, Basking Ridge, N J. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





farmers 











"AYRSHIRE HEIFER CALF—Three months old. | WANTED—Girl, who appreciates good home, wit 
nearly white. Eligible to registry; $25. D. W. SOUTH- | reasonable wages.” RIVERVIEW FARM. Halle 
ARD, Gilboa, N Y. stead, 

HIGH-GRADE POLAND-CHINA PIGS. Light NTE 
Brahmas, Pekin ducks, ROSENEATH FARM, AGENTS WA D 

ava, } A ef ee 

GENTS—$24 a week. New comb 





LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, from 


automatic curry 
tt horse in *palf the time. No clogging. 








registered 
tok FF , SLL, Mos- | demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS CO 
— Tne prices. ROBERT WARDELL, Mos CO, 1883 Taina Bt. Dayton, 
a 
0 I C PIGS, brood sows, service boars at farmers’ 
prices. C. B. SMITH & SON. Jackson Summit, Pa. | More Orders Than from All Others 





REGISTERED 0 z' Cc r. I te pics gue 
April farrow. E. Waptitie, 


FOR_ SALE—Berkshi pigs. Canadian importa- 
tion. ROSCOE ERVIN, Sinclairville, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH _ Yorkshires, boars, bred sows, 
pigs.. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


YEARLING SHROPSHIRE RAMS, good quality. 
W. B. MILLER, Clifton, N Y. a 
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oot AONE LAR ETE PAVE te 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: It pays to adver< 
tise in the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of the American Agriculturist,, 
The results from my advertisement} 
brought me more orders than all the 
other mediums in which I advertised 
combined.—[C. °M, Morrison, Vine-« 
land, N J. ‘ 


RENEE SSS Ar 

































“especially white and yellow. 





ers’ meal 1.53 p 100 Ibs, grits 154, 
flakes 1.95. 
Onions 

At New York, good onions are firm, 
Orange 
Co (N Y) yellow sell at $2@2.50 p 
bag, red 2@2.40, state yellow 2@2.00 
p 140-lb bag, or 1.75@1.90 p 100-Ib 
bag, red 1.35@1.75, Ohio white L5WO@ 
1.60 p cra, yellow 1.65@1.75 p 100-l1b 
bag, white 1.25@1.75, yellow or red 
1@ 1.25, Ct valley 150@2 p 100-lb 
baz, white pickle 1@1.75 p bskt or 
cra. 

At Chicago, the market is easy and 
slow. Weather has not-been favor- 
able to marketing of the crop. Some 
red Ia onions of mixed sizes are ar- 
riving in rather soft condition, some 
days without being able to find buy- 
ers. Indiana sell at 65@75c p 70-Ib 
sack, Cal $1.50 p 110 Ibs, Spanish re- 
packed 1.25 p bu, white pickling 
onions 90@$1 p tomato bx. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potato market shows 
little improvement, trade continuing 
aviet and receipts liberal. Long Island 
sell at $2.25@2.50 p bbl, Me 2@2.25 p 
beg, Jersey 2@2.25 p bbl. Jersey 
sweet potatoes are moving a little 
better and really fcy stock sells up to 
2.25 p bbl, or 1.40 p bskt. 

At Chicago, market continues steady 
at ate established prices. Offerings 


are not very large, consequently the 
volume of business is moderate. De- 
mand for choice stock is good; bulk 


of sales range between S5c and $1,05 
p bu. Sweet potatoes are ruling easy 
and in good supply. They sell at 
3.50@4.25 p bbl. 


Pouitry 


At New York, the market continves 
act've and firm on live poultry, with 
rece'pts fairly heavy. The Hebrew 
New Year holidays occur Sept 23-24, 
and dealers have handled a large 
amount of poultry the past w. 2k, 
Live chickens, broilers, sell at 14@15c¢ 


p Ib, fowls 14@14'%c, roosters 9@ 
9%e, turkeys 12@18%c, geese 10@ 
11%e. Dressed poultry continues to 


move well, anddemand has been partic- 
ularly active on turkeys, but receipts 
have run rather light. Early spring 
ducks have met a fair sale. Selected 
drv-picked turkeys are quoted at 28 
@°9%ec p ib, while ordinary lots sell at 
15@20c. Dry-packed squab broilers 
49.945c p pr, or 19@28c p Ib, fowls 
14% @17téc, roosters 11@11%e, 
spring ducks 15@17 %e, squabs 
weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to doz $1.50@ 
3.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, live fowls are selling 
at a fraction of a cent higher and 
demand is fair at 12%c lb, roosters 
9c, turkeys 10@14c, ducks 11@14%%c, 
geese 8@10%ec. In the dressed poul- 
try market prices advanced on fowls 


%ec, and supply is liberal and de- 
mand moderate. Fowls 13%c, tur- 
keys 10@14%c, roosters §5@9%e, 


spring chickens. 124%4@14c, ducks 10@ 
13ce, geese 7@8c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, cucumbers sell well 
when fcy, and bring 50c@$1.25 p bbl, 
pickles 75c @$1.25. Cauliflower market 
is firm, and good stock sells at $1.50@ 
2.50 p bbl, western $1@1.25 p small 
case. Eggplant Tic p bbl, horse-radish 
$23@5 p 100 Ibs, lettuce $1@3 p bx. or 
$1@1.25 p bskt, romaine 50c@$1.25 p 
bhi, or 50c@$1 p bskt, tomatoes 25@ 
jie p carrier, turnips, rutabaga, 25@ 
Tc p carrier, white $1.50@2 p 100 
behs. Squash, marrow 50@75c p bbl, 
ye'low. crookneck or white near by 
“Sc @$1 p bbl. Peas 50c@$2 p bag, 
leeks $1@2 p 100 behs, celery 10@35c 
p beh, carrots $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
beans, wax or green, 50c@$1 p bu. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1911.. 27% 28% 26 
1910.. 31@32 31@31% 80 
199.. 31@31% 34 29% 
1908. . 26 26% 24 


Butter 

At New York, buttér developed an 
easier feeling on all grades of butter, 
and supplies have been coming forward 
rather freely. Accumulation in first 
hands cased a little pressure to sell, 
and choicest grades of cmy butter are 
quoted as high as 27%c p Ib, miscel- 
leneous lots 22@26c, state dairy 
@D kc. 

At Chicago, general conditions re- 
main the same and the market is fa- 
vorable to holders. Inquiries best for 
choice grades, and supply of fcy 
mixed is not large enough to fill de- 


mand, Choice cmy butter in large 

lots in tubs sells as high as 2¢c p Ib, 

miscellaneous lots of really good cmy 

butter bring 23@25c, dairy 20@22c. 
Cheese 


At New York, general tone of the 
market was very firm, especially on 
the higher grades of special makes 
and of skim cheese. Offerings are 
very moderate, and fresh receipts of 
high grade flats sell at 13%c p Ib, fcy 
colored. or white 138\%c, daisies 14\c, 
skim 4% @11\c. 

At Chicago, moderate business is 
transacted in cheese; dealers say they 
have ample stocks on hand, and the 
tone of the mafket is even. Prices, 
however, continue steady and twins 
sell at 11@11%c p Ib, daisies 12% @ 
138c, young America 13@13%c, long- 
horn 13% @1l4ce, Swiss 13@15c, lim- 
burger 11@11%c, brick 11% @12c. 


Clermont County Notes 
NAT S. GREEN, OHIO 








Farmers of Clermont county have 
organized the Goshen pretective as- 
sociation for the purpose of putting 
a stop to trespassing and lawless 
hunting, which has become very prev- 


alent. Hunters from Cincinnati, often 
irresponsible persons, overrun farms, 
and through careless shooting injure 


or kill stock and endanger human 
lives. Members of the association 
will take turns patroling farms during 
the hunting season and hope thus to 
put a stop to lawless hunting. 

Clermont county is the first in this 
section of the state to establish an 
experiment farm, The farm of D,. D. 
Marsh, situated near Owensville, has 
been chosen, the price agreed upon 
being $6500, which will leave ample 
funds from the $12,000 bond issue to 
equip the farm with necessary build- 
ings, implements, etc, and run the 
farm the first year. The farm con- 
sists of a little more than 100 acres, 
and is considered ideal for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

Plentiful rains early in September 
have had a beneficial effect on all 
late crops, though for some they came 
too tate to be .of material benefit. 
The last cutting of alfalfa and other 
hay was better than earlier cuttings, 
but was considerably below the usual 
yield. Late potatoes are only fair in 
yield, but as a rule are of exception- 
ally fine quality. Corn promises a 
better yield than was expected. 
Nearly all fields are looking fine. 
Silage corn is practically all cut and 
in the silos. Tobacco cutting now in 
progress. Crop will be oaly fair. 
This has been a great fruit year, 
and apples, pears, plums and grapes 
are plentiful and cheap, 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p qt to the farmer in 





the 26-c zone having no _ station 
charges, or $1.61 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. There is little 


change in market conditons, the sup- 
ply being slightly above the demand. 
Owing to the cooler weather the 
wholesale business has dropped off to 
some. extent, but the retail, following 
the return of vacationists, has picked 
up enough to compensate for this 
loss. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Sept 16 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
a eculdtsee . 34,340 3,041 
Susquehann@ ......-- 8,766 145 
West Shore cteevsce «- ae 70 
Lackawanna ....c.ecses. 50,975 2,450 
N Y C (long haul)...-- 92,450 2,210 
NY Clines (short haul). 9,840 55 
Datarla ...0se8esess see 42,521 2,607 
Lehigh Valley ....... ee . 1,364 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,725 65 
New Haven ...i..0.-*. 8,100 7 
Other sources .--..... - 1,700 55 





Totals ...++eees.se05-20,212 12,812 





New York Cheese Market 





At Cuba, N Y, Sept 13, there were 
630 bxs of cheese sold today at a rul- 
ing price of 13%c p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, Sept 9, 1900 tubs 
butter sold af 26%c p ib. About 2000 
bxs of cheese sold at 13c. Receipts 
same as lest week. 





At Syracuse, live fowls 144%.@16c p 
Ib, chickens 16@18c, onions $1.25@ 
1.50 p bu, apples 50c, hay 16@20 p 
ton, rye straw 10@13, wheat and oat 
straw 8@10, corn 78c p bu, oats 52 
@55c, middlings and bran 27.50 p ton, 
potatoes 1.25 p bu. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Reduced Cabbage Yield 


The yiela of cabbage in practically 
every locality whero the crop is com- 
mercially grownisreported below nor- 
mal by American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents, Drouth throughout the 
setting period and during the middle 
of the summer reduced yield mate- 
rially. Acreage in sorre instances was 
reduced this year, and as a whole the 
yield will not approximate that of 
1910. 

Prices opened on the early varieties 
a few weeks ago on a very enccurag- 





ing basis, buyers paying $10 to $12 
per ton, but the price movement has 


been downward, so that $6 to $8 now 
generally covers the range in prices 
in New York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
the other commercial producing 
states, Values and markets for late 
crops are not yet established. Fol- 
lowing reports tell of local conditions, 


Vield Reduced in New York 


We have had good rains the past 
two or three weeks and cabbage crop 
is doing much better. Yield will be 
about $CO% of average. For domes- 
tic cabbage $6 p ton is being paid 
and dealers are tryin; to contrat 
Danich at & Growers do not care to 
contract 1cad.—[F. W., Rochester, 
N Y. 

Acreage of cabbage much below 
normal. Domestic will make a fair 
crop, but by no means heavy. Price 


opened at $15 p ton, but declined to 

Danish will be almost a total fall- 
ure because of lice.—[J. E. L., On- 
tario County, N Y, 


Domestic crpp of cabbage is Th% 
as large as 1910 on a 75% acreage. 
Danish seed crop 80% as large as 
last year under a 50% acreage. Price 


of domestic at kraut factory $6@8; 
on cars 7 f o b. Crop will average 


9 tons p acre—[{M. H., Clifton 
Springs, N Y. 
Crop of early and late cabbage 


lighter than last year. Acreag is 
smaller and drouth cut yield. Late 
will possibly make ™% of last year’s 
crop. Early variety is bringing %6 
p ton, but it started in at 12. It will 
not take long to exhaus* the early 
crop in this territory.—(E. C. D., 


Canandaigua, N Y. 

Shipments of cabbage by carloads 
are being made; heads are of good 
Size, acreage somewhat less. than in 
1910, but crop will be full per acre. 
Price for early cabbage $10 p ton.— 
[C. O. N., Horrer, N Y. 

Acreage of cabbage is below nor- 
mal and lower than that of last year. 
Growth was very slow at the start, 
but has been rapid recently.—[{S. L. 
V., Canandaigua, N Y. 

Drouth Caurtails Ohio Yield 

Cabbage crop is poor and short.— 
({G.°M. B., Clyde, O. 

Crop of cabbage is not 50% of that 
of former years, due largely to 
drouth. Price range $8@10 p ton at 
factories.—[L. N. B., Clyde, O. 

Cabbage crop is doing well on ac- 


count of late rains, and acreage 
about the same as last year. Price 
rarge $8$@10 p ton. Contract price 
t factory 5 straight—[A. K., 
Huron, 0. 

Acreage is considerab'y less than 


last year, and crop about Clyde very 
poor. In the vicinity of Fremont and 
Bellevue, also Green Springs, it is 
better. Prices started at $10, then rose 
to 11.50, but have slumped to 7. 
Probably will harvest 60% of a crop.— 
{J. E. B., Clyde, O. 

Cabbage crop 50% of 1910, acreage 
20% ‘ess than last year. Crop not 
maturing as expected. Heads will be 
small. I consider conditions equal to 
those of 1908.—[W. W. W., Clyde, O. 

Acreage and yield of cabbage below 
normal.--Some of the crop is contract- 
ed at $6 p ton at kraut factories. We 
are now paying 8 p ton.—[{W. C. W., 
Bellevue, O. 

Acreage of cabbage 65% of that of 
1910. Growers are selling at around 
$10 p ton.—£T. W. G., Racine, Wis. 

Acreage and yield about the same 
as last year. We have been paying 
$10@11 p ton for cabbage, but the 
market has s'umped and we are now 
paying about 7 for Domestic. Holland 
is not ready for market.—-[W. 8S., Un- 
ion Grove, Wis. 

Acreage of cabbage is less than last 
season, and crop looks healthy, but 
yield will be lighter p acre. Growers 
are offered $8 p ton.—[D. W. B., Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Cabbage is only about half a crop, 
and buyers are paying only $7 p ton. 
They paid 10 for early cabbage.—{[S. 
A. N., Saginaw, Mich. 

We, are shipping in cabbage this 
year instead of seiling it outside of 
the county.+~[{G. W., Spencer, Ia. 









“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


166-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON GST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














Good Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the | 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 

Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean, 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
giobes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 




















K Cattle Stanchions 


QUIC and Stalis 


Feed and Litter Carriers 
Pians for remodeling furnished free. 
High Grade. Low Prices. Quick Shipments. 
QUICK & THOMAS CO. Aubera, New York 



























A tra‘a of followers, but no 
Proves its superiority .« 
*. Makes — 











men . 
The machine that makes competi. 7 "y 
tremble. i cw ue tree 4 


tors . 
Seoltine Piow Co., 1113 Hampehire St.; Quincy. i, 











NEW FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 


We have just issued a new Free book ca 
Hay Presses. 






Besides facta you need to 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable- 
priced Hendricks—the 
Hay Press you have 
seen. advertised for 
> years, and know 
about 


BENPRICKES HAY PRESS CO.. Teabrocek Ave. Kingetea,f. ¥. 





LWAYS Mention ' Writing Youve 


ad. 
This Jo very quick reply ‘do 








WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 











LIVE STOCK © 
| FIELD NOTES | 


Live Srocn Fic.o Rerresentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Co-operation in Sussex 
E, VANDERIFF, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 


What from observation looks like a 
solution for the problem ef reducing 
the high cost of living, and at the 
same time increasing the revenue of 
the farmers from their products, has 
been submitted to the directors of the 
dairymen’s league. Briefly, the plan 
is to form a co-operative association 
among producers and_  distributers. 
Definite action on the _ proposition, 
which evidently has been formulated 
by New York capitalists, has been de- 
ferred pending an investigation by a 
committee representing the directors 
of the dairymen’s league. It is well 
known that the farmer is not getting 
enough for his products, and the con- 
sumer is paying too much, Hence, it 
is up tothe farm ~ to reduce the cost 
to the consumer, while at the same 
time the producer receives greater 
returns. The dairymen’s league rep- 
resents five states. The territory cov- 
vered is 15 or 20 counties, 

Representatives of the New York 
combine that desires to handle all of 
the products of the farmer, claim that 
they are fully capable of disposing of 
all the milk produced by the league, 
Their project is to deliver milk from 
the producer, By eliminating middle- 
men the price would be reduced to the 
consumer, and yet would enable farm- 
ers to get more for their output. The 
proposition is looked forward to with 
interest by the farmers, and after a 
thorough investigation is made by the 
league some action will be taken. The 
state grange is taking an active part 
in promoting the work of the dairy- 
men’s league. 

This part of Sussex county has the 
benefit of the long-looked-for rain. The 
past three months of drouth was the 
severest known in 30 years. Now with 
warm weather it is hoped the fall 
Pe will be abundant. 





Washington Gouste Notes 


The canning factory at Williamsport, 
Md has done a, big business this 
season. It is the only factory of its 
kind in this section and has been run- 
ning at its full capacity. Thirty-three 
two-horse and four-horse wagon loads 
of vegetables were taken to the factory 
in one day. Nearly every day from 15 
to 30 loads have been taken in, It 
seems that this should encourage oth- 
er factories to locate here. 

The Hagerstown and Boonsboro 
railway company has hauled 100 tons 
of peaches from Boonsboro and sub- 
stations so far this season. Lancelot 
Jacques sold the peaches in his large 
orchard near Pondsville for $1 a bas- 
ket. The buyer put up $1000 as a 
guarantee that he would take the 
crop. When prices in the city market 
began to tumble somewhat the buyer 
decided not to take the crop and for- 
feited the $1000. Mr Jacques has been 





picking and _ shipping the crop 
himself. He expected to get 17,000 
baskets from the orchard. A peach 


grower at Boonsboro remarked that 
prices have been firmer this season 
than for a good many years. Toward 
the end of the season the markets are 
usually so overcrowded that prices are 
very low. From a peach crop just 
about one-fourth as large as last 
year’s, this same grower says he will 
make more money. 

D. S. Snively, who has 20 coopers 
engaged making barrels for apples in 
his shop at Hagerstown, recently re- 
turned from Rochester, N Y, and vi- 
cinity where he was inspecting the 
apple crop. New York state, he says, 
will have the finest and largest crop 
for many years, the fruit being of 
superior quality. He also predicts a 
record-breaking crop from Washing- 
ton county. Reports from Smithsburg 
say the outloo. there is good for a 
sp endid crop. 

The Western Maryland railway com- 
pany is anticipating a considerable in- 
crease in revenue within a few years, 
due to the extensive development of 
the fruit industry which is taking place 
- along its lines. At Green Ridge, a 
newly opened station in the Blue 
Ridge, the firm of F. Mertin’s Sons, 
which is composed of men of large 
wealth, has purchased a tract of 46,- 
000 acres, 40,000 of which will be‘ used 


> . . 


APRA tp geet ne 








being 


50 trees 
placed on each acre. A number of ex- 


for apple orc: ards, 


perts, including one from the United 
States government, examined the land 
and report that all conditions are as 
good and superior in sOme respects t< 
the Hood river valley section in Ore- 
gon, where the largest and most ex- 
pensive apples in the world are raised. 
The Western Maryland is expecting a 
tonnage of 40,000 barrels of apples a 
year from these orchards within a 
comparatively short time. 


Why Tobacco Is Not Raised 


CYRUS T. FOX, PA 





The tobacco crop of Lancaster 
county has in some seasons exceeded 
in value $3,000,000. One very large 
crop some years ago amounted to 
$3,750,000, 

The adjoining county of Berks can 
show no such revenue, With the exx- 
ception of one township in Berks 
(Caernarvon) at the southern end and 
adjoining the county of Lancaster, to- 
bacco is unknown, The same can be 
said of Lehigh. 

“Why is this?” was asked P. S. 
Fenstermaker, member of the state 
board of agriculture for Lehigh coun- 
ty and a prominent agriculturist. 


“Tobacco, of as good quality as the 
Lancaster county product, can be 
grown in Lehigh,” he replied, “‘but as 


it lacks reputation, there is no mar- 
ket for it.” 

It may seem strange to the readers 
that reputation has more to do with 
the market than the character of the 
goods, but as to this Mr Fenstermaker 
emphasized the oongeeny very strongly. 
. “Years ago,” he said , “Lehigh coun- 
ty farmers raised tobacco, and good 
tobacco, too, but the general market 
knew nothing of Lehigh county tobac- 
co, and didn’t care to experiment with 
it. The resuit was that our farmers 
had to turn to local cigar manufac- 
turers for their market, and the local 
people were in a position to make 
their own prices for the goods. They 
did this until the prices became so 
low that the farmers couldn’t afford 
to raise tobacco, and they. simply 
quit.” 

After reflecting a moment he con- 
tinued: “The soil is here, There can 
be no question about that, All the way 
from Allentown, in Lehigh to Kings- 
ton, in Berks county, there is the best 
kind of soil for tobacco, but no in- 
ducement is offered the farmers of 
this region to plant it. Lancaster 
county’s tobacco crops have made that 
the richest county in the state, and 
Lehigh could be as rich if only the 
market was here for it.” 





Guernseys Gaining in Favor 





The average Guernsey cow will weigh 
about 1000 pounds, with the bulls weigh- 
ing 200. to 300 pounds heavier. The 
head of the Guernsey cow is long, with 
a slender neck. The body is large and 


deep, showing ample capacity for dis- 
posing of roughage. The flanks are 
thin. The muzzle of the Guernsey cow 
is usually buff or flesh colored. The 
horns are small, curved, and waxy and 
may show yellow at the base. One of 


the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Guernsey is the large secretion of yel- 
low coloring matter in the skin, show- 
ing particularly where the hair is white, 
as around the ears and eyes and on the 


udder and flanks. 

The Guernsey has no pronounced 
weak points. The addition of Guern- 
sey blood in crossing with cows of 


mixed breeding will result in a higher 
milk flow and in a richer milk. The 
deep and prolonged milking qualities of 
the pure-bred Guernsey, together with 
the adaptability to the conditions of 
the average farm, make this type of 
dairy cow a formidable competitor to 
the breeds which have a wider and 
greater distribution. The production of 
milk that tests 4%, and even 5% and 
sometimes 6%, means much when taken 
in connection with the fact that the 
Guernsey is .an economical producer. 
High production, low cost, high test, 
adaptability to average farm conditions, 
together with no pronounced weak 
points—these are the factors which 
make the Guernsey increasingl¥ popular. 


Stil Winning Firsts 


Henry L. Wardwell of Springfield Cen- 
ter, N Y, won first and second on get of 
sire at Ohio and Indiana fairs with his 
Shropshire lambs. Last year he won 





OP cok > 


— he tig 


first in the same class at the ome, Indi- 
ana, New York, Vermont and Virginia 
fairs, and the Chicago International. Mr 
Wardwell is offering a large number of 
choice home-bred and imported rams and 
ewes, and home-bred ewe and ram larnbs, 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat 90@ 
95c p bu, corn 67@Tl1c, oats 45c, rye 
90¢e, bran $23.50 p ton, middlings 27 
@28, timothy hay 20@21.50, clover 
mixed 20, wheat straw 6, rye 7@7.5v, 
oat straw 6@6.25, cmy butter 28c p 
lb, eggs wle p doz, sprinz chickens 
12%,@13%c p Ib, hens 10% @12%¢, 
roosters 7%c, ducks 10@11c, turkeys 
17@18e, lambs 4@5%c, hogs 6.50@ 
7.30 p 100 Ibs. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 











HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 








A Big Paying Investment 
High-Class Holstein Heifer Calves 


Five months old, sired by a son of an 
ex-champion cow, and from pro- 
ducin sins dams of high lineage. 

each, Come and 
see them or send 
for pedigrees. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 











Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


950 of the finest and heaviest milking cows 
cad in Central New York. 2 car-loads of 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 


Write for prices 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencuin! Testep 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 

ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in vy and August, with 

milk records of over ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 
100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo- 

ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


V¥. D0. ROBINSGN ' - - EDM ESTON, N. ¥. 
Country Life Farm has to offer a 


BULL CALF 


well grown 3 C beautiful individua 

ke $75 forhim. Would 

and quality. 
x Y. 

















This cal 
black than white, and I w 
sell a very few females of aA breeding 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West 














Star Farm Holsteins 
i9it- SPECIAL FALL SALE-i9ii 


150 Registered Holstein cows and heifers-150 
50 Registered Holstein bulls-50 
50 Registered Holstein calves-50 


These include daughters of Mercedes 
Julip’s Pietertje Paul and half-sisters to the 
world’s record six-year-old bull, King 
Segis; also sons and daughters of ‘Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline Count. 

This is the ings and best offering at 
a gas treaty; cut prices, fifty per cent on 

ulls, twenty-five per cent on females. 
Freight prepaid on car lots east of the 
Mississippi River. The entire herd is tuber- 
culin tested by State Authority. This is a 
chance of a lifetime. Write today and 


Address 
Horace L. Bronson, Cortland, N. Y. 
Dept. G 




















FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them, 


E. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 

















LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


You will soon wanta first-class, highly bred bull. 
Why not buy ata erga. breeder 
Two grand and highly brec - 
months, in my hands to sell st a very low figure if 
taken at once. Sire, Lakeside King $ ban 
Kol; gr. sire, King Segis, most not 
breed. Dam of sire, De Bot 2d’3 A 
most wonderfal cow of he e ever Ren 
Dam a gr. daughter of Lora etherland De 
end her sire from a danghter of De Kol 2d’e Pa 
De Kol, the erostost bull of his time. Gr.dam by 
Sir Clothilde Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
individuals, Saks omely marked ; rare chance; write now, 
EB. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee Bt. Syracuse, N.Y. 




















GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selétted stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on, R. W. & O. R. BR, 





R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


Ee OA Rae ye ey 


A ORE eee” 


Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Ho We are ge. ais t clean out 
all our bulls regar ¥ << price ulls from 3 
months of age to one If y want some- 
—ng bred right and the. price” wey down, just 

write. 


E. E. POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
215 — For Sale — 215 


SO large hendsome cows, just fresh. 
20 cows due this month 
2& cows due in Sept. and Oct. that have records of 
9000 to 11000 Ibs. of milk last year. 
90 yearlings and two-year heifers, extra nice. 
JOHN B, WEBSTER, Bell Phone 566 F132, Cortland, 5. ¥. 
The Best 


mn creao HOLSTEINS 


Absolutely clean from Tuberculosis and tested by 
U. 8. Bureau veterinarian for interstate m= nee hy 
a= cen not afford to take an 
ing additions to their herd. 
principle is honest stock at 


MILES J. PECK - 
Telephone 


9()Q HOLSTEINS 99 


Nearby ringers, both pure bred and 

Coadba Also five pure bred bulls, 

out os rae ‘for service, out of A. R. O. 

cows with records of from o ibs. to 
28 Ibs. butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y¥. 


FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


37 cows that will freshen in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
6 two-year-olds that freshen in Sept., Oct. and 
Noy. a mettre not bred. These cows 
and heifers are all h bred, very large and 
nicely marked. These : . be sold in a bunch or 


usecleanin §; 

















chances when mak- 




















any number desired. _‘V, DB. ROBINSON, Edmeston, & 
born April 1, 1911. A very fine 
pei large white in color. 

ire: Sir rndyke Pontiac A 


whose dam hasa7 om 
year’s record of 1076.91 Ibs. butter. 
yr. old record of 22.06 lbs. batter in 7 days. 
W. D. ROBENS Poland, N. ¥. 


40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN cow S & high 
grate Holstein 8 Hol — 
eS Ob ae ete iy ne 
See them before yo you buy. . me 
REAGAN BEOS., TULLY, N. We 








Klug of Pontiac’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344. 
cow, lig! t colored anda perfect show animal, price 





Seve: o....6 Pontiacs we hd ee $100.00 to $60.00. Twe 

sone of the great “Mercedes Juli Poul, eaiy €200.00 cach, Wt tobe 
soon. UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, M. C. Johnston, Sidney N.Y. 
FOR SALE 
GRADE. HOLSTEINS £2 2425 
rd. wiRe Bouckv » NN. ¥e 

. 

= CBR Te Oo eR SRE er 





This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


furnish carload or less, extra choice, 
young Holstein cows, weighing 1200 to 
to 


4 
C) 
4 


ki 


each. These cows have octant milked 
14,900 unds each yi 
vertising but facts; 
show you before buying. 
brecder or dealer ow cows 

at River Meadow Farms. 

w cheap bat how good.” Remember it 
more to maintain a carcass of a cow 
ing @ pounds per day and 
one giving 30 to # pounds. 
cows that we know will pay fo 
profit during lactation period, 


River Meadow Farms, Portlandville, W.Y. 


i 











LIVE 
SEPERIAE STOCK FARM 
Registered Holstein Cows 


to Rrat class bulla, due due this yt Dg ay 


earload of grade heifers. 
WJ. A. Leach, Cortland, &. Y. 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2. N. Y. 





STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


[19] 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


291 








POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
Lene Elm Stock Farm | 


The Home of the Big Boned Poland 
half ton kind. Herd headed by such nc med boare as 
a = K, No. 51131; Missourian's Best, No. 491; 


Wonder, Ss a ved sows aud gilt, 

wea im pau 

Fryers hrniaied Wribe for prices , 
J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayctic. Mo. 


Am 
not akin 














POLAND-CHINAS, the right type, large, 
smooth, prolific. Sows b Fancy young boars 
and pigs or sale. G. S. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 


SHELDON FARM sonins tree 
pines, — 


GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD o; DUROC- 
JERSEYS wiltara 'W Walrath, Pore Pisin, &. Ke 


MAPLEHURST Bred citts for rau | Farrow. 


Spring pags, both sexes, of the cholces$ 


DUROC-JERSEYS "4 Srcafl Site. 


7 
A. E. Waggoner & Son, Lindsecy, Obte 














27 Ibs. Butter 7 days, '\'s per cent fat, is 


the A. R. O. record 


| of the dam of a high-class Holstein bull 4 years 


old that | will sell and guarantee. You can’t af- 
ford to use a grade. I will please you. 


E. C. BRILL, - STEWARTSVELE, N. J. 








16 sows bred for fall litters; 
some are show sows, priced 
C. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


PO 


to sell; circular free. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 











Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein buil born 
Jauuary,10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby, 
a most promising young Sire. His full sister at 
three years made A. 0. of over 30 Ibs. in 7 
days. Dam of calf is 3 3. Hartog Clothilde 
A. B. O. at two vars 17.33 Ibs., a young cow of 
1e 
way. 
ess 


young bull ‘is a beauty, 


ise. 
Price $75.00. For full in- 


rigit ever 
formation ad 





A CHOICE A.R. 0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 


34 white, a beutiful individual. born March 2th, 
Bil. Sire, Paladin Burke, No. 46390, whose dam is a 
ter of De Kol Burke, with an A. R. O. record 
of 86.9 Ibs. milk in one day, "24.15 Ws. butter in 7 days, 
2333.3 lve. milk, 95.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. His first 
ee milk, Farmstea! Paladin Artis, at2 years, 
1 days. , gave 55.3 lbs. milk im one day, 

4 Ibe. batter in 7 days, 1529.1 tbs. milk, 78.17 Ibs 
butter in 30 days. 4.08 per cent fat, and was a prize 

winner in both 7 and 30 day classes. 

Dam of calf, Homestead Pietertje Tekstra, a 
poe ey ae of Paul Beets De Kol with a 3 yr. old 
record of 2 ibs. milk and 12.66 ibs. butter 7 days 
b— gave Trees FO 9308 ae US. a milk in $ months an % 








HOLSTEIN- ,,P" 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S. tor service. 











GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy 
LEONAERD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 
ef Gelden Ferris Lad breeding, 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 














White Horse F arm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are vests for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
Ese’ a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 

ast, a son of Rival’s Last. 

Write for what you want te W. W. BL‘ KE ARECOLL, Mgr. 
White Leorse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


FARM . . DERKSHIRES 











—e Gan sired by Lee Premier lth, son of 
Lee Premier by Premier 10th, son of Lee Premier 
and Premier Li: h are cham pions and sire 


and dam of many champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. ¥. 











| Large Berkshires 
at Highwood 


Regular fall offering of 
service ars 6 to 12 
months old and of youn 
pigs 8 to 12 weeks o} 
These are all selected from large litters and are | 
from mature parent stock. No stock sold from 
immature parents. 

H. C.& H. B. Harpending, Dundeo, N. ¥. | 


BERKSHIRE CLEARANCE SALE 

















Ba, Wants 
BENEDICT,” t. A, MeLean, N.Y. 
BEST BIG BERKSHIRES $507" bri.cx ps, Sung 


H.P.B Wadsworth, Obie 





and Longtellow sires cheap 











BULL 
CALF 


HOLSTEI 


Five months old, sired by 

the sire of two cows with A. R. O. records o 

over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 Ibs. 

two-year-old; a good in ividual, more black 

than white. 

E&. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. R. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
} = Bae to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years, A few bull calves 
from this gre Jat son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A.B. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - = Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 














offers bull born March 18th, 1910. Sire Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 64 A RO daughters 
Dam Granddaaghter of Paul Beets DeKol. Price low. 


West Winfield, E. Y. 





A son of King Pontiac 


A.W. BROWN & SONS, 
Calipaso, whose sire is 
the King of the Pon- 


tiacs and whose dam is 


a Bb. > hter of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A. O. daughter of the King of the 
Veemans. Price $65.00. 


W. A. CARR - TULLY,.N. Y. 


crape HOLSTEINS 


Can supply any number of cows. Fresh 
or, near by, right in every way. 
E.C. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Ilustrated tive Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
¥. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


pi FALL COWS 


rade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Cars Jerseys and G 


of them tuberculin tested. Two 
W.&. Wickham, Slate wu, New York 














Guernseys: 





i GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SURES aye ana ‘ord 
Nethertand ggg A teed “tat 
dorm Mar. 20, 1911. js Bros, Wyerech, Oteage Conic | 


aie es ee . AIP ney es eh 


Pontiac Korndyke 








1 Can you expect gocd calves from scrub bulls? 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


I wish to offer for sale a daughter of 
Masher Sequel’s best daugliter and 
some heifers bred to a $1500 son of 
Governor of the Chene. a also offer 
nine head of cows for $1300. 


K. G. HAXTUN, gyencuce, N. ¥. 











| SE oa 
BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 








Head your_herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and — 
into money. @ We can supply you from 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Masager, © Groton, Connecticut 


Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 











The home of ¢ el ate at 
and butter heifers, young stock for sale. Herd 
tuberculin tested. 


G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING,W. VA. 
01 C SWINE 

















KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES Pan Yen, 3. f. 


of the highest qualit 

CALVIN J. HUSON, Pean Yan, 5. ¥. 
coe Berkshire Swine — Specia! Oferi ing oo. August 
30 MAY and = NE Pies .00 ear 
J FALL BOA 20.00, $25.00 =. ese. ‘00 So cash 
& 80w $25.00 and $30.00 each 








Richard . Stone, ° ‘Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Y Berkshi male and female, not related. 8 to 12 
roung CS weeks. Best breeding Registered 


and transferred. ‘$3 and $10. C. F. Teller, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 








Price Winners. Boars or Glits ot 
ell ages im either gex, eet akin. 


SYLVESTER ESSIG R.R. Nod TIPTON, IND. 


MULEFOOT SWINE 














OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 

Stock of all ages for sale, sired by five big 

A em | boars and out of big ma- 
and prolific sows, the equal of any 

oa. 1 have the largest herd in the | 

land of this vigorous and healthy breed 

J. H. DUNLAP, Box B, Williamsport, Ohio. i 








DUROC - JERSEY SW 
Quality, Breeding and Price right INE 
D. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohlo 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


SWINE 











CHESTER WHITE & 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


Zouss sows of both these breeds due to farrow in May; 


to prize- winning boars 
CHESTER WHITK BOARS ready for service. Also pigs 
of either sex from Fall litters of buth breeds. 
Prices Reasonable Quality Considered 
Heart's Delight Farm, (. EK. Hamilton, Ngr., Chazy,N.Y. 





ISSEX SWINE 





SSEX PIGS, 222i 
tee boars, and gilts. wre 7s pe ce. 


Chas. Lafferty, 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions and mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio, 
in the next ten days. 

Will be glad to welcome any customers to 


Little Valley, nN 2 








the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 


fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, where I will be glad to meet friends 
and customers. 


COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 


Percheron 
Stallions 


4 Imported 
s All Blacks 
Highest Quality 


including two gold 
medal winnersin 
France, With 30 years’ 
experience in draft 
horses i can give you 
pointers that mean 
thousands of dollars. 











to the eastern " farmer. Come and let me 
show you. 
ELWOOD Ss. AKIN 





172 South Street, Auburn, &. Y. 











a LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
SUETLANS B COLTS, Collie Pups and Bitches Bred. 


ited hist = FF. Stewart, Espyville, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOYER’S Singie Comb Ay! Leghorns and Indiaa 


Ruaner Duck k eggs and baby chicks 
Circu!ar free. GRANT BOYER, Ft. Plain, Sew York 








SHEEP BREEDERS 














Snowcroft Ham pshires 


of type shown in cut. 
ready. Special offer of Yearlings and two-year-old Rams, 
Shipments guaranteed as described. 

Inquire Dr. S. F. Snow, 713 University Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


150 Rams and Ewes now 











SHROPSHIRES| 


As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
30 very high-class yearling rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. Sheep of all ages for sale. 


WwW. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


Moores pate SHROPSHIRE 





'€, Rams Ewes all ages. All 
Spit Rat tock. Write for particulars 
E. @. Meores, Roste Se. 2, 


Jeromeville, Ohiec 
SHROPSHIRES fitre.t7 03: 
CHAS. RYDEM & 5 SON. Barnerville, N. ¥ 











REGISTERED, OXFORDS, 2 


|REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


I.E. Big lusty well wooled 
yemne of the best breeding and good enough to show or 
to head good flocks. rite for prices or come and 
see them. Farm one mile from station. 


ARTHUEK S&S. DAVIS, Chill Station, N. ¥. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


meted Bagiieh and American 
ended sey by Linported But Rams. Grand indiviaee 
a 


bout one hundred ous, ewes, bred 
oo 


Yearling rams FOR SA 





ried rams, forsale. pection invited 


+3 
NU FARMS, B.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





A) oo 
| ages. 
Fulte a, N. 


SHROPSHIRES 


JESSE I. CARRIER, 





AMPION FARM SHRO 
Ram and Ewes. 
fF. L. HANSEL, 


» | PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Flock in America. 
L - as L. snpwait, Bor 10, P themen wry nny Sy 


AL Win ritcD. 








HE man hitched the nail keg 
on which he sat back to- 
ward the wagon and leaned, 
a trifle heavily, against the 
wheel. “The thing’s  pre- 

‘posterous!” he said. 

The girl, sitting on the ground in 
front of him, just outside the pointed 
shadow of the teepee, frowned at him 
from under the brim of her sombero, 
bent her quirt about her knees, shifted 
a@ little to the jingle of her spurs. 

“If you could see yourself,” she 
retorted, “you’d say the preposterous 
thing was the idea of your going 
alone up into the range.” She jerked 
her quirt over her shoulder in the di- 
rection of the mountains. “You don’t 
know even where to find the trail, let 
alone following it.” 

“Do you take me for a tenderfoot?” 
the inquired with some heat. 

“Don’t give yourself airs. Haven’t 
I told you I spent four days up there 
once with a pack outfit hunting for 
the beginning of it? It’s blind where 
it takes out. The Indians don’t use it 
much these days.” 

“Well, ‘tenderfoot,’ ‘preposterous,’ 
call me what you like, I'll not do it 
and J’ll not let you do it, if it lies 
with me to prevent it. You don’t 
know a thing about me. You don’t 
know even how I got myself into this 
fix. You'll have to hear that. story 
ibefore there’s any more talk of this 
thing. And it’s not so easy to tell.” 
He twisted about, leaned heavier 
against the wheel, got a hand up to 
his face, made even a sort of groan. 

“Why do you do that?” she cried. 
“Does your arm hurt you again?” 

“Of course not.” He reached a 
hand about to ease the sling. “You 
@rive me to it with this plan of 
yours. It—it’s preposterous; I can’t 
think of any other word.” 

The girl got up, and stamped about, 
“Oh,” she cried, “if only I could 
make you listen to reason! Do you 
think you are showing much appre- 
ciation after all the trouble I have 
taken with you? Just now when 
you’re really better you seem to want 
nothing so much as to go up into the 
range by yourself and die. I'd feel 
comfortable down here in the valley, 
wouldn’t I, looking up at the peaks 
there and wondering just which gulch 
you were lying dead in? Ugh! You 
make me shiver, and I do hate to 
have to feel uncomfortable. And 
from what I’ve managed to gather 
from you, adding together a two here 
and a two there, you’re threatened 
with a worse danger staying here.” 
In her extremity, she was throwing 
discretion to the winds. “Now that 
you're able to sit outside the tent this 
way anybody’s likely to come up on 
you without warning. How did you 
know, pray, when I rode up just now 
that my horse wasn’t—a sheriff's?” 

He flinched at that. “I know your 
horse’s step,” he said. “Do you think 
I haven’t learned to know it, listen- 
ing for it all these weeks?” 

“Well,” she retorted, “if it had been 
a sheriff he’d have had you right 
here. Go or stay, I shall have a time 
with you, I see that.” 

The man’s mouth twisted in a wry 
smile. 

“Listen now, I'll tell you over again 
my pian, and for pity’s sake, try to 
see plain sense,” said the girl. “In 
three days from now father and Burt 
are going out to the round-up. Con- 
sequently, I'll be left alone at the 
ranch, I’ve told them I’m going to 
stay on there a few days to finish 
up some sewing. Then I’m going to 
drive over to Rawdon to stop at the 
hotel there, or maybe with some 
friends. Father and Burt can’t be 
back under two weeks, probably 
nearer three. Burt's riding for some 
of the halfbreeds this year besides 
looking after our own stock. It’s all 
turning out really wonderful. Every- 
body is playing right into our hands. 
Now, three nights from tonight I 
want you to come up to the ranch 
early in the evening, as soon, that is, 
as it’s sufficiently dark. There'll be 
just a little moon. It'll set by ten or 
eleven. You mustn’t come by the 
road. A man afoot is always a sus- 
picious character, especially a strange 
white man, in this part of the reser- 
vation. There’s a trail along. the 
ereek from here up to our place, a 
fisherman’s trail. It'll keep you out 


of sight of. the road most of the way. 


JACK, THE RETURN HORSE 


Written by GRACE COOLIDGE 


It’s about a mile. You'll be able to 
make that all right, won’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“Then I'll hide you at the ranch 
until it is quite dark. I’ll have a few 
blankets and what food I think we 
can take, ready to tie on the backs of 
our saddles. We'll have to travel 
hungry most of the way, I’m afraid, 
but I’m ready to tackle that part with 
the rest. We'll take Jack Rabbit, this 
pony of mine.” She jerked her head 
in the direction of the little roan 
cropping close at hand, “and a little 
brown mare we call Squaw. She’s 
mine, too. This Jack Rabbit pony is 
some trouble as a camp horse because 
you can’t tie him anyway so that you 
are sure of finding him_in the morn- 
ing. Even tied by the foot he can 
work himself loose. On the other 
hand he runs with Squaw. We can 
tie her fast enough and he’ll not leave 
her. I flatter myself I’ve thought of 
every detail.” The girl, lifting her 
eyes to him, laughed a trifle self-con- 
sciously. 

“Oh! You’ve done your part,” he 
cried. “I’m the one who’s got to do 
the thinking and acting, too, just now. 


me at all, will suppose me at Rawdon, 
not seeing me about, and the ones at 
Rawdon will naturally believe me to 
be at home,” 

The man thrust his hand deep 
down into a trousers pocket. “I sup- 
pose you realize,” he said, “that I 
haven’t the price of so much as one 
meal—” 

“Shame!” she cried, “Isn’t there 
such a thing as borrowing and pay- 
ing your debts? Don’t interrupt. 
We'll make it across the range in five 
days as I calculate it. I have been 
asking what questions I dared of the 
Indians. It seems that old man Blue 
did the trip once in three. days, when 
someone was sick and he was hurry- 
ing home. The Indians’ usual time is 
four days. I'm allowing an extra day 
for you because you’re not very—,”’ 
she hesitated. 

“Strong, yet,” he supplemented. 
“As a matter of fact you’ll have even 
the horses to saddle.”” He hunched 
himself a little and twisted away 
from her. 

Ignoring the interruption she went 
on: “We strike the Shore line just 
over the Idaho line. Then you'll be 
































He Lifted Me Into His Saddle and He Rode Behind 


She raised her eyebrows at him. 
“My idea was to start as soon as it 
should be dark. We have to pass 
right through the Agency, but at that 
time of night there should be no one 
about to see us. Then we follow up 
Little-Water to the Canyon, cross over 
the shoulder of the first foothill, 
strike the surveyors’ wood road, and 
then leave that at a certain point, 
which I know, and find the beginning 
of the trail. Of course the Indians 
could easily trail us if anyone set 
them on our track, but there’s no one 
to do it. As far as you go nobody 
dreams of you being here but the 
people in this camp. They'll never 
give you away if I ask them to keep 
still. They’re good friends of mine— 
and trust an Indian to keep a secret. 
The Agency people, if they: think® of 


able to get a ticket for the coast— 
anywhere you like.” 

“But the horses, what'll we do with 
them? Wouldn’t they give us away? 
Anybody seeing them and reading 
their brands could place them.” 

The girl laughed, her black eyes 
danced, she clapped her hands. “I’ve 
thought of that, too. You see my Jack 
Rabbit here is what they call a ‘re- 
turn-horse.’ All we'll have to do 
when we sight the old railroad will 
be to head him back onthe trail. 
He’ll_make his way home to the ranch 
and, what’s more, he’ll take Squaw 
with him. Many’s the time we’ve 
tried him, long distances and short. 
Even once he swam, the river at high 
water to get back home. He’ll not 
fail us.” 

| “It’s, a poor way; to repay you: for 





everything. I can’t imagine why you 
want to do this, to risk your—your—4 
well, everything, for a stranger thig 
way. It beats me!” 

She narrowed her eyes quizzically 
at him.’ “It’s an adventure,” she said, 
“Haven’t you ever wished,” the 
screwed-up eyes were on him keenly, 
“that you were a pirate, or a pioneer, 
or almost anything but your own 
self?” 

He laughed. -“I have had almost 
more than my share of adventures 
lately.” 

“Then you’re not to be pitied, as 3 
am; and also, no wonder you don’t 
take up with this scheme with the 
spirit you should show.” 

“Tt’s not that,” he said. He hesi« 
tated, took his resolution in both 
hands. “I’ve got to tell you. I’ve got 
to explain—” . 

“Not necessary at all,” said she. 

“T differ with you,” said he. 

“Do get it off your mind, then,” 

“I’m—” The thing was a little dife 
ficult to say now that he faced it, @ 
little crude. “I’m a man with a price 
on my head, They’re out hunting 
me. I’r- an escaped—” 

“Oh! never mind,” she broke in. 
She fidgeted with her quirt, changed 
her position, jerked her hat forward, 

“You must let me tell you,” he 
said. He spoke gravely, with a cer- 
tain dignity. “It happened about 
three months ago, a little more. If 
was going ver the northern end of 
this reservation on may way across 
the mountains to the ranch—” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I came to a piece of gumbo, 
I was riding carelessly, I guess. Any 
how my horse went down with me 
and crippled himself in the shoul- 
ders. Wasn't that a fix? There I wag 
twenty miles from anywhere and with 
a date at the ranch for that night 
The place where I was happened toe 
be near an old deserted Indian camp. 
There had been a temporary wire 
corral there, there were still a few 
spears of hay lying about on the 
ground. -A little bunch of horses had 
found them and were picking about 
close to me. There was one horse, @ 
likely young one; he had an Indian 
brand on him. Well, I just let flYy my 
rope at him more for the want of 
something to do than for anything 
else and landed him square around 
the neck. It was too easy. He was 
gentle; I put the bridle on him, then 
the saddle and got up. He never so 
much as offered to buck with me. I 
borrowed him that’s all. That wasn’t 
so bad was it? It’s done every day 
by Indians and whites both. But I’m 
not defending myself. I didn’t start 
out to do that. I intended to turn 
him loose as soon as I got to the 
ranch and I did. Just before I got 
down into the valley, coming through 
@ sand draw, I passed a couple of 
white fellows. They were headed for 
the Agency. I saw them lookin’ hard 
at my cayuse. I guess they must 
have gone right to the agent and ine 
formed him of what they had seen. 
At any rate, the next day he sent 
over and got me. It seems that @ 
considerable lot of rustling, on a small 
seale, had been going on, done by 
these fellows over on Bad Water; 
cattle principally. The Open A Dot 
ranch had just sold several hundred 
head of cattle to the Agency and most 
of them had drifted back to their old 
range. The Indians probably hadn’t 
watched them. Some of the half- 
breeds took it up and accused the 
outfit of rustling. Maybe they had, 
I’m not defending them. Well, the 
agent was new and very zealous. He 
thought he’d make an example of 
his one arrest. It was just time for 
the spring term of court in Rawdon 


so they took me over there, didn’t . 


handle me ahy too gently, either, BE 
ean tell you. The agent appeared 
against me, then the two jays I had 
met in the draw. And a nice lookin’ 
young Indian, the fellow who owned 
the horse. I don’t think that one_rel« 
ished the job. ... They gave me @ 
year.” 

“For that!” 

“You see they were pretty sore.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “and they gavd 
you that shoulder, too!” 

“Tl’m going to get to that—I wag 
there two months, at Rock Creek, 


)you know, in. that big, gray, Penn. It's 
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bigger and grayer from the inside 
than from the outside, too.” 


The girl shivered. “i don’t like to 


hear this,” she said. “Must you tell 
it all?’ 
“Why, the end’s the part that will 


interest you. I hadn’t the least idea 
of escaping or of trying to do sa, 
Didn’t know there was an attempt 
on; I wasn’t in the prison secrets. I 
tried to hold myself apart, you see. 
Then-one night there was a sudden 
scrimmage, some pretty rough fel- 
lows got it up, the long-timers—I sup- 
pose I’d been a whole lot better and 
wiser not to have taken the chance 
I saw, but goodness, I'm only a man— 
those double locked doors suddenly 
burst open, there full upon us was 
the outside night, bright with stars, 
the smell of the open world, the free 
earth came in and clutched me, had 
me by the throat. I just got my head 
down and ran—ran. There was 
shooting, of course, Somebody got 
me in the shoulder. It sent me to my 
knees, but I didn’t stay there. Soon 
I had rim away from them all, found 
myself alone. I hid out a couple of 
nights eating range grass I guess. [I 
traveled as I could. Then I struck 
an outfit of sagebrush tourists, east- 
ern folks, with lots of room in their 
outfit. They were headed north for 
the Park. The fellow that drove them 
was a good westerner. He made room 
for me on the high seat beside him, 
IT told them a hard luck story, that f 
was down bad with rheumatism, and 
on my way to the Hot Springs in the 
reservation, to see if they wouldn't 
do me some good. They were very 
kind, sympathetic, let me have nearly 
all the pillows in the outfit at night, 
after I got so I couldn’t Hie down. 
The wound being in my back I 
couldn’t see it myself or reach it to 
do anything for it nor did I dare let 
amyone else know of it to see it. 
Byen when I got to Rawdon I was 
afraid to go to a doctor. Anyhow, 
I hadn't the price—” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” 

“I'll cut out most of the symptoms,” 
he said. “Well, at the Agency I left 
them and started afoot for the Springs, 
I had to bear out my own stpry that 
much. [Its three miles ‘from the 
Agency down to the Springs. After 
I started to walk everything acted 
queerly, the road wove about under 
my feet like water, the little hills 
skipped like rams. At last a fellow 
horseback overtook me. It was this 
Tom Hunting Wolf, as it turned out. 
He pulied up his horse alongside of 
me and asked me where I was going. 
I told him te the Springs; = couldn't 
think of anything else to say. He 
asked me if I was sick; and I gave 
him the old lie about the rheumatism. 
He wanted to know if I had any 
friends around here, and I told him, 
no. He asked me where I was going 
to sleep that night; but by that time 
I had got kind of mixed up standing 
still while the road and the hills 
heaved about me. If guess I must 
have pitched over against his horse. 
Anyhow, he was down like a shot 
and had hold of me. Well, I crawled 
up into his saddle, he boosting me, 
then he got up behind me and reached 
around me for the lines. The next 
thing I knew I was lying on a bed 
made on the ground at the back of 
his teepee, here, and an old man was 
trying to feed me some kind of soup. 
They had my coat off and my shirt 
eut open and Some black gummy stuff 
plastered on my shoulder. It hurt 
enough, But, oh, my, a place to just 
lie down in, kind of dark and quiet, 


did seem like heaven. Then you 
came—” 
“Yes” the girl exclaimed, “Tom 


Hunting Wolf rode up the next morn- 
ing and asked me to come to his place. 
He said there was 4, young fellow 
there with a gun shot wound in his 
back, a stranger. I naturally sup- 
posed it was some visiting Indian. I 
suggested the doctor. I always do 
when they come to me in sickness. 
But he wouldn’t hear of it. He's 
never said a definite word to me 
about you but I am as sure as any- 
thing that he’s on to you. And you 
are as safe with him here, as far as 
he’s concerned, as you’d be in your 
own home. That’s the way the In- 
dians are if they think well of you. 
He’d never give you away.” 

“They've been awfully good to me,” 
he said, “and you—Ir’m thinking, as 
things seem to be turning out, may 
Ta better go back to Rock Creek and 
just give myself up and take my 
midicine. It wouldn’t ang you, 
anyway, as this other plan does. 

“Oh!” she cried, and was on her 
feet before the sound of the word 
had died away. “Oh, shame! 
mever do: that. ‘Put yourself back ig 





You'd 


you. Oh!— She was standing near 
him, the quirt gripped in her two 
hands. 


He. twisted about, got his hand to 
his head, clutched, groaned. “I'm a 
man with a price on my head, I 
can’t—I can’t—after all you’ve done 
for me.” 

Straight and slim in hér canvas rid- 
ing things she stood by him, black 
eyes glowing, her little firm brown 
face tense. She put out a hand a 
little way, got a fold of. the sling be- 
tween her fingers, stood looking down 
at it. When she spoke at last it was 
very gently, a quiver in her voice. 

“If I asked you to do something 
for me, something hard, something 
that involved a sacrifice of your pride, 
you’d do it, wouldn’t you? Her atti- 
ture was appealing. “Well, I do ask 
you to do that something now. I ask 
you to let me go with you across the 
mountains; to help you as you are not 
able to help yourself; to see you on 
your way to safety. Believe me I am 
not a child, I have ccnsidered this 
well. I do not think, in all sincerity, 
there is risk in it for me. I can come 
back on the railroad, no one will know 
I am away until I return, then they 
cannot know where I have been. 
There is nothing to connect me in 
this with you. Will you,” she spoke 
in that new gentle voice, “will you 
let me guide you across the range?” 

He got to his feet, started to speak, 
choked, cleared his throat. She stood 
beside hiny drooping, young. 

“It’s too much,” he said, 
you shall go with me!” 

She stretched out a hand to him. 
There were tears in her eyes. She 
brushed them hastily away, was 
ashamed of them as would have been 
a boy. “Three nights from tonight,” 
she said, “I'll be .waiting.”’ 

{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


Young Folks’ Letter Box 


Dear Editor: I would like to join 
your corner very much. I am an 
English girl, and came here in 1910. 
I live in Idaho now. We have 10 
acres of land and two horses and 50 
chickens. The horses’ names are 
Beggar and Jack. I have a cat and 
little kitten anda Gog called Scottie. 
I am 9 years old, and will be 10 next 
February. I have one brother and 
one sister.—[Marion Hallett. 

Likes Out of Doors 


Dear Editor: I am a girl 12 years 
old and have one brother and two 
sisters. I live on a farm of 75 acres. 
I like: the idea of having a young 
people’s page, and hope other girls 
and boys will help fill it out. I like 
to work out of doors. We keep 10 
cows and I am learning to milk. I 
have a pair of calves, Joe and Jerry, 
that I am breaking. We have two 
horses and three colts, the oldest colt 
is five and the youngest is three years 
old. I have ridden bareback on all 
of them. I like to ride horseback and 
am going to have a saddle. I have a 
sheep named Polly. How many of 
the girls like to work out of doors?— 
[A Farmer’s Girl. 


Rides Horseback 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


“but, yes, 








I want 


to tell you how very much I enjoy 
reading the letters from the young 
people. I live in the country only a 


mile from town. There are many 
boys and girls near here and we ride 
horseback a great deal. I love the 
country and as there is some very 
beautiful scenery around here I love 
it all the more,—T[ Beryl Howlett. 


Lots of Pets 


Dear Editor: TI thought probably 
you would like to hear about my pets. 
I have a cat, two dogs, some ducks 
and turkeys and a hen. My kitty can 
sit up to beg for his food. He fol- 
lows me when I go after the cows. 
He comes out a long way to meet me 
when I am coming from school His 
name is Tabby. My little ducks and 
turkeys are very tame, and eat out 
of my hand. My hen is very large 
and beautiful. .I can catch her out of 
doors any time I wish, she is so 
tame. Her name is Dolly. We are 


‘Just teaching one of our two dogs to 


drive the cows. His name is Bou- 


quet. I have quite a lot of plants, of- 


which I am very fond.—[{Mary Ton- 


tarsky. 
Likes Puzzles 
Dear Editor: I for one certainly do 


from the other boys and girls. On 
our page I think it would be nice to 
have some good puzzles and games, 
now ae then a story, and lots of let- 


UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


their power again, and after they shot 
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Flower Garden in Autumn 


LAVILLA WRIGHT MACOMBER 


FTER the dry weather of late 
summer has literally burned up 








Bess will have success with her gar- 
den and I would like to know how 
she planted it. I have 50 hills of 
corn which I planted the 30th of May. 
It took them a long time to come up, 


































































































































because everything was so dry. The 
spring rains have been few and far all vegetation and before the 
between. I was compelled to plant heavy frosts come give a few min- 
corn which was already shelled so I utes’ attention to the perennials. 
put six kernels in a hill to be sure to Plower stalks should always be cut 
have some corn. I planted my corn as soon as through blooming, as the 
by hand. After the corn all came ripening of seed weakens the plant, 
up, if too many stalks grew in one especially foxglove, and they will 
hill, I thinned them out. I am 12 almost always winterkill if the 
years old.—[{Laura. seed pods are allowed to mature. [If 
Fond of Her Garden ~ po oe a Ange “poy —_ 
. c : . a een placed aroun ne roots in early 
a el oe © oe ye summer the hot soil will not have 
caidah 2 bate tals sheep. I love the sapped the life juices, but if it has 
country and would not live in the been neglected take time to spread 
city. "I have a eat, his name is a thick dressing of wet, rotted straw 
oan = ’ between the plants. It will help to 
Timmy, and a dog. His name 18 nourish the roots to go over winter, 
Nero. I will be Il years old in No- When the stems of the golden glow 
vember. I have a garden and lots. pecome infested with the red aphis, 
of flowers, besides radishes, cabbages, as js often the case in a dry autumn, 
peas, spinach, lettuce, beans, corn, get some insect powder and a blower 
onions, beets and parsnips. I would and dust the aphis thickly, blowing 
a ie ee Resp > the boys as upward. Two applications will usue 
s x oO oO In summer, ally destroy them. 
would like one page for the young Take away the supports of the 
folks. I have a@ baby sister named climbing roses late in October and let 
Neilie. She is five weeks old.— the canes bend with their own weight 
[Florence M. Porter. to the ground, where they may be 
Fine School Record bedded with leaves later and weighted 
Dear Editor: I am a little girl 12 ag Barge wire. Forcing the cases 
years old who enjoys reading the let- ‘% end bruises the bark and invites 
ters every week in your paper. I live the attack of insects. The cuting off 
sa & 130-acre ph diate with papa of the Feots on one atte and —e 
= . _— uprooting oOo ge 1 canes oO le 
er eg Saoay Fagg sa > sae “— flat, should never be resorted to. Such 
sheep 26 pigs and 100 hens. We raise eaatmenst weakens the soets ang 
whens. corn, cate, potatoes, a Be- leaves the taproot in an unsheltered 
sides these, we have. apples, pears, > . 
plums, quinces, cherries, berries, Shrubs and Bulbous Plants 








peaches and grapes, which are best of Old-fashioned flowering currants 
all. I went to school every day last and English sweet briar are a pleas- 
year but-two, and finished the sixth jing ornament to the banking of an 
grade. I am taking music lessons and old house, and not only fill the rooms 
like instrumental! music the best. We with their fragrance in summer time, 
live 12 miles from Niagara Falls, but help with their roots to hold the 
which is our market.—[E. N. H. banking soil together. Such a bank- 
~~ ing would need heavy sodding, Which, 
° . with the setting of the shrubs, cut 
Decapitations back one-half, might be done after the 
MAURICE KAINS, JR leaves fall in autumn. 

P . When the hard frosts come, mow 
1, Behead something to write om gown the tops of the peonies and let 
and get a word meaning the same as them be where they fall, covering hill 
tardy. with a thick, loose mat of strawy 
2. Behead something worn and get manure. If the manure is very heavy, 

a garden tool. mix with one-half dry leaves. 
3. Behead a city public ground Late in November lift some of the 
and get a biblical ship. lily of the valley roots and some of 
4. Behead a vessel of any kind and the iris, placing in old pans or dishes 
get something that floats with holes for drainage. Clay pots 
5. Behead a kind of keg and get should not be used. as the freezing 
a word meaning to question. later on would burst them, Half 
6. Beheag a man who works with bury the plants and dishes in a bed 
pipes and get a word meaning boards of half ashes and half soil mixed and 
and timber cover with straw. After Christmas 
7. Behead something used in bring in the lily of the valley, thaw 
washing and get a word meaning to out gradually and place in a sunny 
be a hurry. window. They will bloom shortly and 
8. Behead to break or split and get the iris may be treated likewise later 
an article on which things are hung. on. The roots must freeze in the 
Behead something used in natural way before any attempt is 
climbing- and get a reptile. made to force them into bloom in 
10, Behead a blaze and get to be the trying atmosphere of the living 


unable to walk perfectly or with ease, room. 
















The demand that has been ‘ built up in the 
" past five years for this greatest of all flake foods 

is simply enormous. Yet there are thousands 

of people every day who are tasting it for the 

first time. If you haven't become acquainted yet, 

you are missing a great treat. The crisp, filmy bits 

of toasted corn actually melt in your mouth. Ask 
anyone who has tried it — they know. 
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REALS IN AMERICA | 






BY THOMAS F. HU M. S.. D. AGRL, professor of agronomy, Cornell 4 
pou raise five acres of any ‘kind of grain you cannot afford to be without this st i ‘is 
every way the best book om the subject that has ever been written. It treats of the cultivation 
and improvement of every crop raised in America in a thoroughly — and accurate 
manner. The subject matter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, rye, rice, sorghum (keafir corn), and buckwheat, as related te American 
conditions. Virst-hand knowledge has been the policy of the author m his work, and every crop 
Treated is presented im the light of individual study of the plant. If you hase this book you 
have the latest and best that has been written upon the subject. Dlustrated. 40 pages. 4 









Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York 





the young: folks, ) I: hope | 
























Agricultural Education Aided 


One of thé most progressive states in éducation is 
Wisconsin. Her state unive:sity’ has the idea of 
reaching all the people the time. Her people 
have long felt that agricultural and industrial in- 
struction should be given in the district, graded and 
high schools. The Wisconsin legislature in 1909 ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the whole subject 
and submit a definite, Fg 3 and feasible plan. 

This wy oe a ted of Cary, C 





Van Hise, C. G. rse, L. EB. Reber, C. y. 
This agricultural work was assisted by H. L. Russell, 
=. C. Elliott and K. L. Hatch. The report is there- 
fore the result of careful inquiry in foreign countries, 
as well as throughout America, by some of the most 
experienced experts. This report may well have the 
most serious attention by the citizens and school 
authorities of every state. Its recommendations are 
as below: 


Industrial Education 


1. Advisory Board—That a tem- 
porary state advisory board for in- 
dustrial education be appointed by 
the governor and that an assistant 
and other officers whose duty it shall 
be to supervise and encourage indus- 
trial education shall be added to the 
state superintendent's office; said as- 
sistant to be appointed by the state 
superintendent with the approval of 
the board of industrial education. 

2. Local Boards—That there be 
established in every community, where 
industrial education is undertaken, 
local boards of the same _ general 
nature as the temporary state advis- 
ory board, which board shall have 
similar control in their localities over 
industrial ~ education and evening 
schools. 

8. Continuation Schools—That, as 
soon as school facilities can be pro- 
vided for children between 14 and 16 
years of age. already in industry, th.y 
be compelled to go to school a speci- 
fied time each week; that this time 
shall be expended as far as possible 
in industrial training; and that the 
hours of labor for such children shall 
not exceed 8 hours per day for six 
days of each week, which time shall 
inc!ude the time spent by each student 
in vocational schools. 

4. State Aid—That after careful 
investigation by the boards estab- 
lished for this purpose, continuation 
schools, trade schools and evening 
schools shall be gradually established 
in the state, and that state aid shall 
be given for these purposes, under 
strict limitations as to methods and 
in such a manner that all training 
given in such schools can be com- 
bined into a harmonious and economi- 
cal system, 

5. Apprentice Laws—That the ap- 
prentice laws of the state be changed 
so as to expand them and bring them 
up to date, in order that the appren- 
ticeship system may be put in close 
and harmonious relation with the 
educational system. 

6. University Extension—That the 
appropriation for the extension divi- 
sion of the university be increased in 
order that this division may form a 
flexible element in the gradual de- 
velopment of industrial and commer- 
cial education of the state. 


Agricultural Education 


%. County Training Schools—That 
the courses of study in the county 
training schools be modified so as to 
contain not less than one unit of 
agriculture, and as soon as practica- 
ble two units of agriculture, It is 
suggested that where desirable, the 
services of the traveling instructors 
in agriculture, in item 14 below, he 
utilized for this work. 

8. Consolidated Rural Schools— 
That a central board of education, 
composed of five members elected at 
large, be created for each county, 
this board to have power in particu- 
lar, (a) to employ a county superin- 
tendent of schools; (b) to consoli- 
date school districts and discontinue 
schools when such will contribute to 
the betterment of education of the 
children; that such consolidated 
schools receive state aid equal to 
that granted to state graded schools, 
namely, $200 per annum for a two 
department school and $300 =o per 
annum for a three department school; 
and that additional state aid to an 
equal amount be :.anted to ‘*hose 
eonsolidated schools which introduce 
not less than two units of agriculture 
or agriculture and domestic economy, 
provided that these courses of study 
and the teachers therein be approved 
by the state superintendent. 

“9. State Graded Schools—That ad- 
ditional state aid equivalent in 
amount to that they now receive be 
granted to such state graded schools 
as introduce not less than two units 
of agriculture, or agriculture and 
domestic economy, namely, $200 per 








annum for a two department school 


and per annum for a three de- 
partment school, provided that these 
courses of study and the teachers 
therein be approved by the state 
superintendent. 

10. Township High Schools—That 
additional annual state aid equal in 
amount to that now granted for man- 
ual training be granted to township 
high schools conditional upon the in- 
troduction of not less than two units 
of agriculture or agriculture and do- 
mestic economy, provided these 
courses of study and the teachers 


therein be approved by the state 
superintendent, 4 
11, Village and City Schools— 


That additional state aid equal in 
amount to. that now’ granted for 
manual training be granted to all 
village and city high schools condi- 
tioned upon the introduction of not 
less than two units of agriculture or 
of agiculture and domestic economy, 
provided that these courses of study 
and the teachers therein be approved 
by the state superintendent. 

12. County Agricultural Schools— 
That the present law pertaining to 
state aid for county agricultural 
schools be amended so as to change 
the amount which may be paid by the 
state to any one school from $4000 
to $6000; but with the provision 
that if more than $4000 be paid by 
the state that the county shall con- 
tribute not less than an equal amount. 

13. College of Agriculture—That 
the college of agriculture establish a 
“continuation course” for the gradu- 
ates of the county schools of agricul- 
ture, to which those who have com- 
pleted the so-called “short course” 
in agriculture may also be admitted. 

14. Traveling Instructors in Agri- 
culture—That the appropriation for 
agricultural ~ field. service be author- 
ized to provide for the appointment 
of itinerant instructors in  agricul- 
ture, the services of whom may be 
utilized by counties in various lines 
of agricultural work. 


General 


15. Minimum Salary Law—That a 
minimum salary law be passed which 
shall apply to all teachers in indus- 
trial and agricultural subjects, and 
which while placing emphasis upon 
thorough-going general training shall 
place an additional premium upon 
special preparation for the teaching 
of agricultural and industrial subjects. 

16. Training of Teachers—That 
adequate provision be made in some 
state institution of normal = school 
grade and in the county training 
schools for the establishment of 
courses of instruction in industrial 
and agricultural education and the 
extension of courses already in ex- 
istence of a character that will give 
proper» emphasis to industrial and 
agricultural training. 

17. Independent - High Schools— 
That the high schools in the state 
other than the free ‘high schools, 
commonly known as the independent 
high schools, shall receive state aid 
for manual training, agriculture and 
domestic economy, to the same ex- 
tent that state aid is granted to free 
high schools for these purposes. 


~ 


Worth Pondering Over 


Why not have the older pupils study 
the structure, care and feeding of cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, .horses or poultry? 

Why not have them know some- 
thing about the various breeds, how 
and why they differ, and their points 
of excellence? 

As a reward for good work in 
school or on the farm, why not let 
the older and more proficient boys 
learn how to judge live stock? Why 
not know something about the feed- 
ing and manurial values of the prin- 








cipal crops and feeding stuffs? Why 
not learn something about manures 
and fertilizers, sprays and _ insecti- 
cides? 


Both girls and boys in the higher 
grades ought to know more about 
human foods and how to use them, 
so as to insure efficiency, happiness 
and health. 

It is now easy, simple and feasible 
for this instruction to be given in any 
school or home. It can be done with- 
out interfering with any of the other 
school work. Full particulars will be 
sent to those who write:to Bureau of 
Education, Orange Judd Co, New 
York city. This is one of the greatest 
of recent advances in education for 
schools or homes, 
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I graduated from a smal) college 
last. June, having earned my board 
throughout my whole course, with 
the exception of the last half year. 
There are many ways in: which boys. 
can earn all their way through -col- 
lege, and the boy ‘who endeavors to 
do this is respected just as much, and 
often more, than his fellow students, 
who can pay.for all their education. 
A great many of the boys and girls, 
too, worked at student « boarding 








THE TRUE FORWARD MOVEMENT ~— - 
in Amewet to Cuimatry Bay - 


helped the students find work. Every- 
one who can possibly have it now- 
adays should get a college education, 
for there is more call for educated, 
skilled workmen, in every profession, 
than.ever before. If one is to enter 
@ profession it is best to get a general 
education from a smal) college first, 
and then take his or her prefessiona! 
training afterward. My college course 
has paid for itself many times over, 
in @ general way, and I’ know it will 
pay for itself in a financial way also. 
~ Jam convinced that any young per- 
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from the fashion centers of Europe, b 


a very material saving. 


For This Fine Coat 


will surprise you. 


for it. 
center of America. 


which 
in New York. 


as cheaply as the woman in New York City. 
transportation cha 
and all jewelry. 
in the United 


one small pests ad 
host of middlemen and pass alo 


tion charges too. Therefore, bef 
use this Fall, please write us a ore you buy 


the day we receive your requ 


Macy’s Prepaid Price 


This beautiful garment is only one of thougands of 
ready-to-wear garments illustrated in the Macy Catalogue for lal} 
and Winter and we are ready to send you a free copy if 
The new book is larger and better than ever. It is 
largest catalogue issued by any retail store in New York, the fashion 
t It. contains 636 pages, showing a wonderful 
variety of dependable, high grade merchandise, everything for the 
inate ever for the home, all priced at the same low prices 
ave made Macy’s the largest and most widely known store 


Then, too, our new policy of prepaying the trans 
on thousands of articles enables the woman in California to buy just 
We are prepayin; 

- es on all see-t-wees apparel onvane ha 

y ere is nothing more for you to . Sim 

send us the price we ask for any article of weartn nd oy 

shoes, or any piece of jewelry, and we will deliver it free anywhere 
a . 


Our merchandise passes from first hands direct to you, with just 
ded, We cut oat the profits ond expenses ofa 

7 e Sav! to i 

lower prices, and on thousands of articles war ae = 4 

thing to wear or to 

letter or a postal cai 

copy of our new book. It will be sent you by mail, freeand 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


. 802 Macy Building, Herald Square, New York 


clubs, waited on tables, or washed son who is willing to work for it, 

dishes. can secure a college education.— 
There was a good bureau that [Country Maid, Iowa. 

meee We are now 


our 600- Catalogue, 
and it will be sent to you, 
and Postpaid, upon request. 


DRESS BETTE 


AT LOWER COST 


Your money will go further this Fall than it has gone in 
several seasons, owing to the very unsettled conditions 
which have existed in the textile trade for several months. 
We have been fortunate in our purchases of raw materials 
and made up goods. Then, too, the new styles for Fall 

beautiful, more attractive than ever. 
ted with the — beautiful garments 
all and Winter season, 

low prices which will bring 
store in New York City. 
Many of our buyers have returned or are now ret 
a ringing with them the 
newest things produced by the style creators of the old 
world, and you will surely want to see the new Macy Cata- 
logue with its wonderful variety of merchandise, beautifully 
illustrated, fully and accurately described, and all so attract- 
ively priced as to enable you to dress better this season at 
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Write Today ictoa lee, Of 50; & postal 
BARVIN SMITH & €O., GhIGAGO, ILL, 
LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


IN THE FACTORY. After 4 years of successful 
P we lid 1 our school with an automa 
bile factory. We teach the theory bymai 
and finish each student right in the fac 
tory. Thisisthe best way to learn the 
automobile business, We employ all 
students. For photog of our factory 
and full information, write fo. Plan 102 
Lviesebie College of Washing! on, Washington, D.C. 






















































HIS PRETTY AND USEFUL SLIP- 
PER CASE IS ALL MADE UP OF 
TAN ART CLOTH, with tape bindi 

and brass rings for hanging. The docign 8 

stenciled in either blue and green or red and 

green. This article will make a splendid 
oliday gift. We will send you 


one, with black floss to outline 25c 


the design, for only._....,. 


bet 0, THE ARTIGRAFT CO, Springfield, Mass 
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VARIOUS -HOME -INTERESTS 





Old Floors Made Into New 


EMMA A, WINSLOW 





N MANY of the new houses you 
will find polished hardwood floors 
throughout; in the majority of 
houses, even of a slightly older type, 
there are hardwood floors in the halls, 
kitchen, dining room and bathroom. 
It is but rarely now that you find a 
modern house so built that all its 
floors have to be covered. This 
change in the method of house struc- 
ture has been brought about by the 
knowledge which the housewife has 
gained, that a finished floor greatly 
relieves the burden of hér daily, 
weekly and yearly house cleaning. 
The question how to treat a floor 
designed to be carpeted, so that it 
may be used bare, is often asked by 


people living in older houses. Such 
a floor is built of soft wood into 
which tacks will easily penetrate; 


the bourds are wide, and not so care- 
fully laid but that cracks are left be- 
tween; the surface is generally rough 
and uneven. In its present condition 
it cannot be used uncovered but it is 
not absolutely hopeless. With the 
cracks filled with putty, the surface 
of the wood planed off until smooth 
and the floor painted, the appearance 
is fairly creditable, and you have a 
floor which you can easily take 
eare of. 

Any color paint may be used, but 
it is better to make the floor as in- 
censpicuous as possible -by using a 
medium tone, neither very dark nor 
very light. Grays .and browns are 
good, especially a warm shade of 
brewn which corresponds to the color 
of varnished hard wood. 

Three coats should be put on in 
order to have the wood well protected 
from wear. The first coat, or prim- 
ing coat, contains an abundance of 
oil and turpentine so that the paint 
will sink down into the wood, fill the 
pores and become part of the wood 
itself. The second coat is thicker 
than the first and usually contains no 
turpentine as this seems to make the 
paint more susceptible to the action 
of moisture. The third coat of paint 
is sometimes.omitted and the floor is 
varnished instead as the varnish 
proves more durable than the paint 
and presents a smoother, harder sur- 
face; one easier to clean. In the 
kitchen, where the floor needs fre- 
quent scrubbing, it is better to have 
paint without varnish, as it will stand 
without injury, a scrubbing which 
would remove 4 coat of varnish, or, 
at teast, badly spot it. 

' ¥f possible, however, it is better-to 
a thin “hardwood floor over the 

id floor, rather than to try to get 
along with a painted floor. The ex- 
pense and labor are greater, it is true, 
buat in the end you have-a smooth, 
even, polished floor, with, the beauti- 
ful grain of the wood showing. 


Suitable Woods 


Quarter-sawed white oak is the bes. 
we od to use, but plain white oak, red 
oak or maple is very satisfactory. 
Yellow pine is the least’ expensive, 
but has the disadvantage of being 
v-ry variable in color and texture so 


that the floor does not have as even 
an appearance as if laid of other 
wood. Chestnut and cypress floors 


are attractive when new, but splinter 
badly and should be avoi’ed for this 
reason. 

The strips of wood are cut 2% 
inches to 3 inches wide, and % inches 
thick. They are laid at right angles 
to the boards in the old . oor and are 
nailed carefully into place. Parquet 
floors in which the pteces of. wood 
are already put together, may be pur- 
chased in large sheets and fitted and 
fastened to the floor. Thev are very 
satisfactory, but need to be carefully 
put down over a well-leveled floor in 
erder to give good wear. 

Either wax or varnish may be used 
as a floor finisher. The grain of the 
wood has always to be filled, how- 
ever, and if the wood is to be dark- 
ened, a small amount of color is added 
to the filler before it is put over the 
floor. If the floor is to be varnished, 
two or three coats of good floor var- 
mish are put over the filler; if wax is 
te be used, a single coat of varnish 


or shellac over the @iler, is all that 
is Then put on the wax in 
@ thin layer and polish until a smooth, 
hard coating ti fermed. A waxed. 
floor which receives hard wear needs 
more care than a varnished floor, as 
the wax must frequently be renewed. 
However, when the varnish on @ 
floor once becomes worn, the whole 
floor has to be revarnished and there 
is not the simple, easy patching pos- 
sible with a waxed floor. 


Cleaning the Floor 

Besides the daily brushing, a waxed 
floor needs once a week a light pol- 
ishing with a weighted brush, and 
when needed a renewal of the wax. 
Neither a waxed floor nor a varnished 
floor should be scrubbed with soap 
and water; that is necessary with un- 
finished wood where the pores hold 
the dirt, but it is not necessary with 
finished wood and does harm to the 
coating. A vacuum cleaner easily re- 
moves the loose dirt and a cloth wet 
with kerosene removes quickly and 
thoroughly any dirt which sticks to 
the surface of a varnished floor, at 
the same time leaving the varnish 
uninjured. 


The Home ‘Deetintater 


This stylish little coat is perfectly 
plain except for the large sailor collar 
and pockets. It is double breasted 
and therefore it is an excellent model 
for the cold weather. It may be 
made of light weight serge or chev- 
iot, but it is more suitable for the 
heavier cloths such as melton and 
kersey. The pattern, 5524, is cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 












5524—Boys’ Coat 
requires 2 1-8 yards of 50-inch ma- 
terial. 
A Pretty Dressing Sack 


This becoming dressing sacque is 
cut in the newest of models, having 
the peasant sleeve, that is, a peasant 


shoulder. It also has a peplum 
which is very convenient if one 
Wishes to wear a_ skirt over the 


saeque. Three-quarter sleeves and a 
turnover collar complete the garment. 
It can be made of almost any ma- 
terial. The pattern, 5629, is cut in 


sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
The medium size requires 3% yards 
of 27-inch goods. The above pattern 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this paper. 
Stylish and Sensible 

This is a perfectly plain model 
which will be found serviceable for 
everyday wear. It has a panel front 
and back and a normal waist line. It 
is an excellent model for striped 
goods and for very wide materials. 
t is also particularly desirable for 
stout women. The pattern, 5535, is 
cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 








5535—A Plain Six-Gored Skirt 
measure. The medium size requires 
8% yards of 36-inch goods. 

How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each 
Order by number of our Pattern 


Department, this office. State size 
wanted. 





The First Teeth 


Few mothers realize the necessity 
of caring for a child’s first teeth. 
There is a notion prevalent among 
thousands of otherwise intelligent, 


well-informed parents that the first 
teeth are not very important. The 
child, they think, will soon get his 


permanent teeth, and these, of course, 
will be properly taken care of. This 
idea is wholly wrong. The care of 
the first or temporary teeth is vitally 
important. Many of the irregularities 
which require long, painful opera- 
tions to remedy are caused by the 
too early loss of the temporary teeth. 

Caring for baby’s first teeth, or we 
may well say tooth, must of course 
be done by the mother. When the 
first tiny pearl appears in the mouth 
is none too early to begin to cleanse 
it with a small bit of soft clean 
linen. Just as soon as the second 
tooth comes to keep the other com- 
pany, the mother should get a small, 
soft-bristled brush, and gently cleanse 
the little teeth. 

Mothers should discourage babies 
from sucking their thumbs, as this 
habit frequently causes irregularities 
in the position of the permanent 
teeth. Mouth breathing sometimes 
produces irregularities, but unlike the 
habit of thumb sucking, cannot, of 
course, be corrected by the mother. 
As persistent mouth breathing is 
usually an ‘indication of the presence 
of adenoids or enlarged tonsils, the 
family physician should be consulted 
for this. 


Just as early .as possible in the 
child’s career the mother should 
teach him the importance of thor- 
oughly cleansing his teeth in the 
morning, after each meal, and the 
last thing at night. The mother 


should use-care in selecting the child's 
tooth brush. It should not be too 
stiff, nor yet too soft. The child 
Should be taught to brush the upper 
teeth downward and the lower teeth 
upward. The inner side and espe- 
cially ‘the grinding surfaces of the teeth 


“should also be most thoroughly clean- 


ed. Even more important than the se- 
lection of a tooth brush is the choice 
of a dentifrice. There are preparations 
on the market which on microscopic 
examination show that they contain 
bits of gritty matter most injurious 
to the surface of the teeth and to 
the gums. Hence the importance of 
selecting a thoroughly good denti- 
frice. After choosing a _ suitable 
brush and a .good centifrice, insist 
that your child use them. regularly. 
Children, even the tiniest tots, 
should be taken to the family den- 
tist at least twice a year, in order 
that all small cavities. may be filled. 
Only by being painstaking and per- 
sistently careful about the first teeth 
ve the way for a good 


can 
set of ad teeth. 
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Here’s that One- 
piece Dress 

you've been wishing so long some- 
ene would mvent — 

The Baldwin “All-Round” < 
Four-in-One Housedress ‘ 


—the very thing you've been looking 
for but couldn't get. 













twotront working @rese— 
cha ble instantly from one style to 
the other by a mere shifting of tire belt. 

No matter what the work you're do- 
ing, you're never caught untidy. Just 
the thing for emergencies. 


Stipe on im a jiffy like « coat and 
fastens even easier o buttons, hooks 
or eyes—just two self-clasping catches 


at the back and 
“Snap! and it’s on.” 
Made of high-grade washable per- 
cale in gray and white nurses’ 

» black and white shepherd's 
check, white ground with stripes and 
checks of black, and also light an 
der k blue chamhrays—just the neat, 
clean, attractive kind of goods you like. | 

Bend 88.00 te us direst if your 
dealer hasn't the “All-Round,” same 
bust measurement, choice of mm 
and color, and BAKE US SATISFY 
YOU. Money refunded if we don't. 

$2.00, high or low collar. With 
square neck, $3.15. By mail, 


Descriptice Folder Free 
BALDWIN GARMENT CO., Inc. 


Dept. 20, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Factories in Holyoke, U. 8. A., and London, Canada. 














At Actual Cost 


Gas companies have given gas to the city. 
And with it greater health, greater happiness, 
greater freedom from firedlanger. For this, 
these companies reap big profits from rich 
and poor alike. 

How much greater advantage is yours, then, 
when you can make your own gas—a/ icss 
cost than kerosene—with the - 


Acetylene 
Generator 


So safe and reliable are these generators 
that 100 are used in the U. &. Govern. 
ment lighthouses. Besides they have the 
full approval of the fire insurance authorities. 

220,000 country homes are now lighted 
our way. Over 20,000 generators sold 
last year. 

Water and a gas-producing stone (Calcium 
Carbide) are the only materials required. A 
boy can keep the “Colt” in order. 

The gas produced is the finest quality— 
almost daylight, soft and good for the eyes. 
Piped through chandeliers, it makes beauti- 
ful the home, and adds greatly to its market 
value. 

Upon request, and without charge, we'll 
send our booklet, “Modern Lighting.” 

You owe yourself its perusal. It shows how 

ours can be a brighter, healthier, happier 
Coone. Send for it today. 


J. B. COLT CO., 
61 A Murray Street, New York, N. ¥- 


THIS ALADDIN LAMP aad 


BURNS KEROSENE Coal 0: 
Ou Lines city gas or electricity. Simple, 
noiseless, odoriess, clean, safe, money -sav- 
ing. Guaranteed. Write nearest office for 
and learn bow to get an 
antie Lamp FREE, 
T. H. BALL SOLD 8530 
om money back guarantee, 
not one returned. Stacey so id 12 in one hour, 
ewsom sold IZ in 10 calls. Gibson sold 
in bdays, Sells itself. Needed inevery homa 
Our Sunbeam rner fits other lamps. 
Complete line for homes, stores. etc. Ask 
or our liberalagency proposition, 
MANTLE LAMP €O, OF AMERICA, Dept. 83-1 
Ciices at — Chicago, Ill., Portland, Ore., Waterbery, Contes 
Montreal, Csuada 

















FREE 








Dallas, Tex., 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two bundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, fuil of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and ontbutldings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, barns, barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 


ventilators, roofs 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, 
gure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Oloth «...c0.++. evcce 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave.. New York. 
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I Send Them Free for Examination 


To every one of you men who do outdoor work — you men who-absolutely demand the very strongest and 

‘ best wearing working shoes made—I want to make a proposition that is so fair and square that a// of you 

will take advantage of it just as quickly as possible. I conscientiously believe that most 

of the men who read this advertisement will get in touch with me by return mail. 
I am the Steel Shoe Man—invented them and first introduced them to the farmers and outdoor 

workers of the world. And my steel shoes have certainly made good—made good not only because 

they actually do save money for every man who wears them, but also because they give such good £8 

protection to the feet and do away with all the common-known ailments that have been so fatal 

to many men who are compelled to work out in the open. I might say right here that 

500,000 perfectly satisfied wearers are now using my Steel Shoes and doing detter work 

with them than they ever could before because wow their feet are a/ways dry, ard 

rested and well supported, 
Now I want you to write me—and make me /rvve to your own satisfaction that 

everything I say about my Steel Shoes is the truth. 1 want you to take a pair of 

them right into your own home and try them on—walk around the house with them 

on—just try to see if you can make them uncomfortable. Vo sir /— you won't 

be able to do it. These steel shoes are made in the natural form of the foot and 

by wearing them 


i Can Absolutely Sav 
You From $10 to $20 a 


You know that in leather shoes—even the highest-priced ones— . in when you get them— just slip your 
there vas sagag hw a break in the arch after the first few months of tired, burning feet into them and-good- 
hard service. Then your instep breaks down and you get what is ness! what arelief- what soothing easi- 
known as ‘‘flat-foot’’—the most intolerable, uncomfortable, incurable. ness. It’s just like slipping your feet in- E 
disease known to afflict a laboring man’s feet. If this thing hasn’t toa pair of those old-fashioned carpet slippers 
happened to you—please don’t run the risk of having if happen for that grandmother used to make, 
the mere cost of a pair of my Steel Shoes, don’t put it off another The uppers of mySteel Shoes are made of extra 
day—you really can’t afford to. They preventallthetroublescaused strong, extra pliable’ leather — specially water-! 
by wet feet. proofed—never get stiff or hard—never allow the 
With my Steel Shoes you can have noneé of the above troubles— dampness to getin. The soft, soothing soles fair- = 
for when I invented these wonderfully easy and comfortable shoesI _ly invite your feet with their delightful prviary e 
» had these points right’in mind—and I built my shoes so that these Hair Cushion lining. But the great big point ; 
common breakdowns and disappointing results couldn’t poseinh about my Steel Shoes is their remarkable stéel bP SA ae 
happen. You’ll say you never experienced such shoe comfort—you’ soles... Soles and sides are one piece. of, light, 


never want to work again unless you have my Steel Shoes on your . springy, wear-forever steel and prceerced by Adjustable Steel Rivets-which give a firmér footing than you 


feet. My Steel Shoes require no‘‘breakingin,’” they’realready broken ever had. Rivets can be replaced by you whea worn off-50 for 30 cents-they’ll keep your shoes in good repair. 


j eave : | a Oras, 4 : om he fe. Tiesto ‘foe I fa ; AR, 


The Most Comfortable, Wear-Resisting Shoes Ever Made 
—will easily.outwear three to six pairs of the best all-leather shoes yoti can buy—they .8feel.Shoes for Men and Boys in sizes 
will positively save you from $10 to $20. year in shoe bills. But the best feature of § fo 12—6, 9, 12 and 16 inches high 

all is not hme actual dollars and cents that you will save, but the easy and healthful 4.4.45 cies 6 in. high : 00 
service that you will get out of them—months and mionths after that pair of Shoes 6 in. high extra grade leather..:.............. $3.80 
$3.50 all-leather shoes was thrown away—worn out. ¢ Sreel Shoes 9 in. high..-.............-..2.......-. $4.00 per pair 
Here’s another point I don’t want.you to overlook. With my Steel steel — Pe ta Kidh antes ode leatbeie black ts toa. 90.00 
Shoes it is an absolute impossibility to run a rusty nailor sharp wirein Steel Shoes 16 in. high extra grade leather, black or. tan--$7.00 
your foot. You know this frequently happens with rubber boo. on or , 
even with heavy leather shoes—and the results are sometimes very Boys’ Steel Shoes—Sizes 1 to 4 
serious. No ground is stony enough to injure Steel Shoes or bruise 6 in, high Boys’ Steel Shoes 

our feet—the heaviest, sharpest snags can’t penetrate that specially 9 im. high Boys’ Steel Shoes, 

ardened steel that I buildinto my Steel Shoes. Theseare just some of In ordering give cortect size, Boys’ Steel Shoes will 

the really remarkable features about my Steel Shoes that you ought please the boy and save yott money and worry; ° 

to know about—because it will actually pay you to know about them. There’s a reason why I am so unusually anxious to have 

My Steel Shoes are unquestionably the easiest workitig shoesinthe YOU try on a pair ofmy steel shoes right now.- First, be- 
World—easier even than you think they'll be—easier every time causeI know beyond the shadow of a doubt that you'll be 
you slip your joyous feet into them. You freely admit thatashoe -perfectly delighted with them and their almost everlasting 
must be wonderfully comfortable and pliable if it does away with sérvice—and sécond because I know that if yoti buy_a pair, 
corns, bunions, callouses, blisters and such other troubles—and u'll sell from three to six pairs of thém to your neighbors. 
that’s exactly what my Steel Shoes do. Five hundred t happens that way invariably, because every.man who 
thousand men have already proven thistotheirown does outside work wants the best shoe he can find at the 
satisfaction and some of them doubted my money and I’ve got the best and strongest steel shoes he can 

claims even more than YOU may right now. find anywhere—so naturally I get the business: 


. ~ ees ay  Rinas » Ao T. ne 
Prevents Tender Feet. __— ‘2 fe Direct To Me -i oday 
No More Damp, Wet, — : : ; : : P 
Clammy Feet—Gomfort I ~and I'll see that your order is filled immediately and shipped right out to you without any. delay. 
: : If you don’t send now for jree examination attached to my Steel Shoes—at least be sure to write for 
oe ; my hee int Lin Sole by Sacro It tells BO sty shoes have made a million feet happy. For 
your health’s sake—to say nothing of the money.you'll save—you really ought to have a pair of these 
FREE EXA MINATION BLANK hard-wearing and day 20g <4 4 ro Steel Shoes. ravens you a desire right now to see a pair 
of them, to slip your feet into them and see if all I say about them is so ?- Write me Jersorial/y toda 
This is not an order unless you're satisfied te keep the Shoes after the Free Examination rie the +3" and be sure to give frat ae sO that there ont be no mistake or aie for you rl 
, z oO. the pair I send yow is not entirely satisfactory, let me know at once and I will send for them 
ae Se ee carey Se at my expense and the money will be refunded a¢ once. You'll never find’a fairer offer than this—go 


with the understanding that I may try them on and walk around the house | act now—/oday. Remember—it’s for your health’s sake. 
in them and with the further understanding that if they fail to satisfy moe 


r impl ti t d the: t pense and 
yea rehand my maey at oace TO N. M., Ruthstein 


a ee ee a THE STEEL SHOE MAN 


MSSM eS 222 Seventh St., Racine, Wisconsin 
@anadian Factory, TORONTO, CANADA Great Britain Factory, NORTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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